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The Spectrum 


It's ARTS DIGEST 


In our last issue we tried an experi- 
ment. An “Ss” was added to the word 
ART in our name. The reader re- 
sponse was overwhelmingly favorable; 
in fact, there wasn’t a single negative 
vote. 

During the last year the magazine 
has broadened its coverage to include 
the various arts. We shall continue to 
expand and to give our readers an 
ever improving magazine. Your sug- 
gestions are always welcome and have 
been of great value in the past. 

We hope that you like ARTS DI- 
GEST even more than the old maga- 
zine. 


New Season 


Although vacationers are still drifting 
back and winter's tempo has not yet 
begun, we feel the new season's spirit 
already. At this time of year we re- 
ceive announcements of coming events 
throughout the country, and this year 
promises to be unusually exciting in 
all the arts. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts will have a special 150th an- 
niversary exhibition program; an exhi- 
bition of the works of Jewish artists 
will be part of the Jewish Tercen- 
tenary celebration; the Baltimore 
Museum and the Museum of Modern 
Art celebrate 25th anniversaries and 
the Whitney opens its new building. 

At times we think of art as a rela- 
tively new field in America, but the 
Pennsylvania birthday emphasizes our 
long and vigorous tradition. Through- 
out the country there is growing art 
activity and interest. 

Many other outstanding events are 
scheduled for the coming year; among 
others they include a North American 
tour of England’s famed Old Vic play- 
ers which will bring a version of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream”, replete 
with ballet, a tour of the Netherlands 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, and several 
outstanding foreign films which will 
be released. 

We plan a thorough coverage of 
these outstanding events as well as 
features on new trends in American 
arts. The new season will be exciting, 
and we hope that you, our readers, en- 
joy following it and participating in 
it with ARTS DIGEST. 


Criticism to Psychology 
We deeply regret that the name of 
James Fitzsimmons is no longer on 
our masthead. Jim has left the art 
world, and is studying in Zurich and 
New York to become a psychologist. 
Jim Fitzsimmons was an excellent 
art critic. His clear analytical mind 
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enabled him to interpret what he saw 
with a fresh approach and understand- 
ing equalled by few other art writers. 

It takes courage for a man with an 
established reputation to change his 
profession. We know that Jim Fitz- 
simmons will bring the same sensitive 
insight into his new work that made 
him outstanding as an art critic. He 
will be missed, and we wish him all 
possible success. 


What's in a Name 


Leonardo or not Leonardo, that is the 
question. It will be sometime before 
the furor is over. Dr. Maurice Gold: 
blatt, director of the University of 
Notre Dame’s art gallery claims he 
has discovered a new Leonardo, others 
pooh pooh the claim. 

Chicago collector Dr. Hanns Teic- 
hert brought the painting to Goldblatt 
who went into adjectival rhapsodies. 
The painting was purchased from an 
antique dealer for $450, and claims 
of its value range as high as $1,000,- 
000. 

Of course we hope the “discovery” 
is genuine, but regardless an interest- 
ing question is raised. “What's in a 
name?” Maybe $999,550. 

Dr. Goldblatt has already discovered 
that the work has been exhibited in 
Burlington House, London, in 1882, 
and in the New Gallery of London in 
1894, as the work of Andrea Solario, 
a pupil of Leonardo. 

If it could be a valuable Leonardo 
it must be of unusual quality. If the 
quality is high and serious debate is 
aroused, the painting should be worth 
far more than $450 even if not genu- 
ine. We haven't seen the work, and 
would not presume to judge, but as- 
suming an imitator or disciple created 
it, we feel that the work would be of 
great value. Value should not depend 
solely on name; art should be judged 
on its own merit. 

If serious doubt exists as to whether 
Leonard painted it, then the paint- 
ing is great and is valuable regardless 
of ultimate decisions of authorship. 


Show Room 


The Olivetti Corporation is not the 
only pioneer in well designed stores 
(see ART DIGEST’S July issue). In June 
Lightolier, Inc. opened its newly de- 
signed show rooms demonstrating that 
a dramatic space and color plan can 
help in selling and that good lighting 
is essential to the well planned home. 

The new showroom was designed 
by Alvin Lustig who used vivid planes 
of color in striking contrast. The sales 
space and reception foyer, with their 


ceiling-high panels, give a spacious ef. 
fect while enabling individual fixtures 
to be seen as isolated units. 

Lightolier, which has long been 
aware of the importance of art in the 
home, and of proper lighting for it, 
has added a new line of garden light- 
ing to be used in highlighting unusual 
garden design and to create an out- 
door living room. 









The Lost Sex 


Men's clothing is supposedly func- 
tional, though we've often felt it is 
stodgy and unimaginative. On the other 
hand, traditionally the female shows 
her form with glamorous and beauti- 
ful apparel. We men have come to ac- 
cept our status, but we don't like the 
idea of having our women desexed 
clothingwise. 

Perhaps the recent French furor 
was exaggerated; maybe busts won't 
disappear and waistlines won't blend 
into hips. Styles are often resisted and 
designers do not always follow up 
their initial impacts. We live in 4 
constantly less inhibited civilization 
and it is hard to understand the regres- 
sion towards more inhibition in 
clothing. 

The so-called roaring 20s produced 
the so-called flaming youth, but how 
anyone could roar or flame in stylized 
sacks is a mystery. We fear that Dior, 
Fath and the others were misled. The 
new lines appear to be neither func- 
tional nor attractive, but what can we 
do except wait ‘til next year. 

One still uninhibited American sent 
Dior a cable defending man’s right to 
enjoy the female form and challenging 
the French designer to a duel. We 
offer our services as seconds. 





























Passing Scene 






Some time ago we discussed the 
changes in Greenwich Village and 
how it is rapidly losing its Bohemian 
atmosphere. We shed no tears for 
the past, but we regret the impersonal 
granite slabs that are replacing it. 

Destruction has commenced on a 
building which has had great impott- 
ance to the art world, though little 
fame. It is the Studio Building at 45 
West 10th St. The replacement will 
be a 10-story apartment house. 

Erected in 1857, the Studio Build- 
ing is reported to have been the first 
structure in the U. S. designed with 
studios for artists. Among the artists 
who lived or worked there were Wins- 
low Homer, John LaFarge, Homer 
Martin, Alexander Calder, Emanuel 
Leutze, Kahlil Gibran, and Frederick 
MacMonnies. 
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Music by Alfred Frankenstein 


Painting to Music to Painting 


“Of Music and Art” is the title of an exhibition now on 
view at the Milwaukee Art Institute. It includes still lifes 
of musical instruments by celebrated masters from Bettera 
to Braque, paintings of singers and instrumentalists by Rem- 
brandt, de Hooch, Tiepolo, Longhi, Goya, Degas, and Eakins, 
abstract translations of music by Kandinsky, settings and 
costumes for ballet and opera by such as Matisse, Bérard, 
and Berman, jewelry designed after violins and guitars, 
music covers by various artists, illuminated musical manu- 
scripts, and illustrated scores. 

It looks as if they have omitted very little except the re- 
verse switch—concerts of music written after visual art. 
The most widely performed composition of this kind is 
probably Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition, inspired 
by the work of the obscure architect and watercolorist, Victor 
Harsmann, whom I had the pleasure of resurrecting from 
the dead some 20 years ago. Other things Milwaukee might 
well hear these days are Vaughan Williams’ Job (Blake), 
Randall Thompson’s Peaceable Kingdom (Hicks), Hinde- 
mith’s Mathis der Maler (Griinewald), Sir William Wal- 
ton’s Portsmouth Point (Rowlandson), Stravinsky's Rake’s 
Progress (Hogarth), Rachmaninoff's Island of the Dead 
(Bécklin), MacDowell’s Heroic Sonata (Doré), the 
Goyescas of Granados, and the Trittico Botticelliano of 
Respighi. 

It will be observed that practically all the compositions 
just mentioned are by leading contemporary musicians. This 
may indicate that we are due for a revival of that grand old 
esthetic, the synthesis of the arts. The nervous painterly 
hand, the palpable brushstroke, and a frankly exploited 
liquidity of medium are back in our avant-garde painting, 
and Sargent is back in the museums. Richard Wagner, on 
the other hand, has been out of favor too long with every- 
one except the music lovers. It is clearly high time for his 
Gesamtkunstwerk to return as the latest thing. 

After all, music has profound analogies with the space 
arts. It is not for nothing that we speak of high and low 


stones and employ a system of notation wherein tones are 


represented in just those terms. In fact, one may assert, 
and not through mere semantic juggling, that music and the 
visual arts are identical in all their essential qualities. 

These qualities are line, weight, mass, volume, movement, 
rhythm, and color. For centuries composers have been ex- 
ploiting these aspects of sound to build up perfectly valid 
pictures, as clear and direct as those of the painters. Many 
composers, to be sure, have perversely amused themselves 
with mystification, painting their sound-pictures and then 
concealing their titles, but a perceptive critic like Giuseppe 
Carpani, whose book on Haydn was translated by Stendhal, 
has shown us that this was simply a little game. One Haydn 
symphony, Carpani assures us, represents the adventures of 
a man who went to America, made a fortune trading with 
the Indians, and returned to Europe during a storm. Un- 
fortunately Carpani could never remember just which sym- 
phony this was. At all events, the most descriptive com- 
posers are the most revered classicists—Haydn, Couperin, 
Scarlattimand their example shall provide the rock of our 
new Classicism. 

So Wagner was not so far wrong after all, and the anti- 
Wagner esthetics of recent years represent nothing more 
than the pendulum-swing between the generations, but the 
bright young men of the 1920s are the graybeards of the 
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1950s, and we may now look back with clearer eyes. One 
painting of Wagner's era and a symphonic poem it inspired 
are ideally in tune with our time. The painting is by Kaul- 
bach and the symphonic poem is by Liszt. Both are called 
The Battle of the Huns. 

The Milwaukee Art Institute is, of course, innocent of 
intention to start any musical revivals or new movements; 
it is for us, the thinkers, to perceive the dynamic implications 
of what it has done. Glancing over the catalogue for the 
Milwaukee exhibition one senses a more modest idea. 

The exhibition seems to say that art is both a mirror and 
a mind; it reflects directly and it reflects upon. Music is an 
experience we all prize and musicians are people we all 
know, and these experiences and people are as legitimate a 
subject as anything else for the artist's revealing intuition. 

Less directly psychological but of equal significance is the 
exhibition’s emphasis on the still life of musical instruments. 
Musical instruments have always been a uniquely honored 
still life subject because of their extraordinary forms. A 
French horn is a grand spiral of energy, a violin a fabulous 
abstraction in baroque curves. I once wrote a book about 
still life painters and discovered another reason why they 
paint musical instruments. They all love music, play the 
instruments, and have them lying around. It is as simple 
as that. 


Folk Songs 


The Elektra label is giving Folkways a run for its money, 
and two of its recent productions are worth calling to your 
attention if you have a taste for folk music. One is called 
Kentucky Mountain Songs and is sung by Jean Ritchie, who 
does old ballads, nonsense ditties and lyric songs in a very 
pure, fragile, and delicate style, accompanying herself on a 
mountain dulcimer. The other is called Folk Songs of Russia. 
These are done by an Israeli, Hillel Raveh, accompanied on 
the guitar by Anatoly Malukoff. 

Raveh, one gathers, stems from that older generation of 
Russian revolutionaries who could not stomach the Soviet 
regime and who have created a special emigré tradition of 
the moderate left which is quite different from that of the 
exiled Grand Dukes who serve as doormen and sing in 
Cossack choirs. At all events, Raveh, who seems to have 
learned all his Russian songs in Israel, presents some of the 
revolutionary and prison songs of the Czarist days, some 
lyric pieces, and one fragment of an ancient epic whose 
melody will be very familiar to those who know Boris 
Godounoff. Raveh is a good singer, quite devoid of the 
gypsy frenzy so often passed off as Russian, but the accom- 
panist, Malukoff, is even better. He is no horny-handed folk 
musician but a virtuoso of the most refined and sensitive 
order, and you will not hear such beautiful guitar playing 
on records short of Segovia himself. 





Jose Clemente Orozco: Dive Bomber and Tank. (fresco) 


Concerning the Forms of Public Painting 1) 4c Reed 


Does the Classic Mural Have Its Back to the Wall? 


After a quarter of a century of acclaim plus the flattering 
emphasis of emulation, Mexican mural painting now finds 
itself on the defensive in New York. Fortunately, the op- 
position is not backed by a people's mandate. And except 
for a cultish mechanized clique—constantly projected 
through controlled avenues of art criticism as the avant- 
garde—professional artists generally have remained aloof 
from the attack. 

The drive to discredit Mexican mural achievement is 
spear-headed in the June issue of Architectural Forum by 
Aline B. Saarinen in an article titled “Art as Architectural 
Decoration.” 

Mrs. Saarinen describes the creations of the Mexican 
masters as “anti-architectural, overscale, overstated Mex- 
ican murals with Jane Russell-type Mother Earth figures.” 
The article has aroused considerable resentment among 
North American painters and sculptors, but it seems to 
spring from a more intimate motive than gallantry toward 
a favorite “pin-up” girl or a generous desire to defend their 
gifted south-of-the-border colleagues and erstwhile teachers. 
Apparently, it is rooted in what they regard as an affront to 
their professional dignity. Their most vigorous protest cen- 
ters around Mrs. Saarinen’s proposal to make the mural 
painter subservient to the architect. And some of the North 
American muralists declare that they are speaking not only 
as artists, but as members of the human race. 

Mrs. Saarinen, they point out, strikes at all the mural 
painting, past or contemporary, that includes mankind. Evi- 
dently her aim is to banish from public walls all traces of 
the human form, all instances in which art has permitted 
humanity to lift its head, to voice its hopes or dreams, or 
to register for an unborn future, the struggles and triumphs 
of its “finest hours.” In the name of functionalism the author 
advocates the elimination from mural art of the traditionally 
revered theme of the human body with a fervor that might 
have inspired the orthodox anthropmorphic tabu in the 
decor of synagogue or Islamic mosque. 
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“We have gotten away,” Mrs. Saarinen observes, “from 
the neo-classical, rosy-clouded nightgown-clad figured alle- 
gorical murals and from the socially-conscious documentary 
and the Happy Farmer type of inflated calendar art (though 
the latter still seems to be running herd in Texas).” Cer- 
tainly, Mrs. Saarinen will find many readers—even in Texas 
—who share her wishful thinking, but many others will 
regard her classification of the undesirable in mural art as 
too generalized and much too loosely grouped. 


While personally we do not favor the indiscriminate use 
of the nightgown in mural decor, we have in mind numerous 
instances where this garment has demonstrated plastic utility. 
Giotto, Gozzoli, and Filippo Lippi found it most serviceable. 
We can understand, too, the admiration of the Norwegians 
for the frescoes of their new city hall at Oslo, even though 
in dealing poignantly with the occupation of the Nazis and 
their expulsion from the land, one of the panels shows a 
pajama-clad figure emerging into the light of freedom 
from the darkness of the concentration camp. We are also 
among those who are not particularly disturbed by the 
mother-hubbards of Picasso’s overwhelming Guernica. 


As for the Happy Farmer of the inflated calendar school 
of art, we can only add our “good-riddance;” yet we fail to 
see why he should be bracketed with the venerable allegory 
or the modern socially-conscious documentary. Unfortunately, 
the surface of these rich fields of source material has not 
even been scratched, at least in the U.S. The contributions 
of many of the nation’s most significant figures in science, 
literature, government, have as yet no registry on our public 
walls. What a potentially magnificent mural theme is locked 
in the Whitman saga! 


The great periods of art, no less than the Mexican Renais- 
sance and the slowly emerging movement toward national 
esthetic identity in the US., feel the prick of Mrs. Saarinen’s 
pen. As she puts it: “Ours is an architecture (as the Gothic was 
and the Renaissance was mot) in which the requirement of 
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constructive integrity in fact and constructive vividness in 
appearance are satisfied simultaneously and by the same 
means.” She argues that since “expressive communication 
derives from the honest use of the architectural vocabulary 
rather than from appliqué or extraneous devices,” it seems 
“obvious that modern architecture should want art to serve 
it as architectural decoration—’ (the italics being her own). 

The modern “mural” examples which Mrs. Saarinen re- 
produces as fit “to serve architectural decoration” glaringly 
highlight the parasitical status to which she would reduce 
the distinguished art of the mural painter, an art that more 
effectively perhaps than any other has given man his reli- 
gious symbols, his canons of beauty, his envisioned goals 
of perfection. 

To begin with, Mrs. Saarinen’s modern substitutes for the 
works of the Mexicans and the North Americans, who together 
are engaged in the epoch-making task of forging an authentic 
New World art, can hardly be classed as mural painting. 
Most of the given examples were not executed on walls, and 
although the author correctly holds that the welder’s torch 
may be as sensitive as the painter's brush, the assembly line 
has a way of taking over the functions of both. 

In any event, the origin and purpose of the modern ex- 
amples reproduced with her text have nothing in common 
with the public painting that has ennobled the walls of the 
most admired structures and given dignity to some pretty 
atrocious architecture since the days of the Pharaohs. One 
of her illustrations shows a porcelain tile in a Rio apartment 
house lobby “to emphasize,” according to the caption, “the 
nonload-bearing character of the wall.” Another shows a 
symbolic mural in colorful, porcelain-enamel steel, which 
aims to give an interpretation of electronics, executed for a 
Radio Shack in Boston. Unquestionably, these decorations 
provide attractive wall covering; they also advertise the ma- 
terials used. But are they organically conceived in relation 
to specific space proportions? It strikes us that most of 
these designs based on ancient Euclidian geometry might 
be used with equal effect on longer or shorter, wider or 
narrower surfaces. But granted they meet the basic require- 
ments of organic design, is graceful or even dynamic filling 
of a given area or the successful promotion of an industrial 
product all that is to be expected of true functionalism? 

Functionalism is the real issue here, and one is entitled to 
ask, Functional for What or for Whom? Can functionalism 
be whittled down to the demands of profit-seeking industry, 
excluding all but considerations of bare physical adequacy 


or economical upkeep? Are people Verboten in functional- 
ism’s inner sanctum? Does not functionalism embrace the 
drama of the lives of those who use a building? Apparently, 
Mrs. Saarinen and the decor coterie who advocate a dehuman- 
ized art and would immobilize mural painters, as such, en- 
tirely overlook the fact that an interior wall is not merely 
a line on a blueprint or a supporting or divisive segment of 
construction. For most of us, walls—even glass ones—are the 
warders of the reserves of the intrinsic personality. 

True functionalism in the muralist’s art, as history indi- 
cates, will make its appeal to the mind and the heart as 
well as to the eye. The streamlined grills and gleaming tiles 
reproduced in Mrs. Saarinen’s article as the ideal modern 
mural decoration—and which, incidentally, the craftsmen of 
Toledo and Puebla centuries ago created with far greater skill 
and imagination—do not relieve the public painter of his 
moral committment to his generation. The spiritual and 
symbolic connotations of the mural tradition, however, fail 
to rate a single paragraph in the Forum article. Who would 
suspect from Mrs. Saarinen’s text that mural art, while ade- 
quately fulfilling its decorative function, has through the ages 
channeled the thinking, shaped the idealism, of entire peo- 
ples: at Altamira, Karnak, Crete, Olympia, Ajanta, Delphi, 
Pompeii, Rome, Padua, Florence, Pisa, Venice, Toledo, Mad- 
rid, Paris, Mexico, and North American cities from New 
York to Claremont, from Dallas to Montreal. 

Who would ever guess from the innocous “avant-garde” 
versions of the venerable art that the mural painter has been 
an “indispensable man” since the dawn of coherent history? 
To the ancient Greeks he was “the leader of an epoch.” In 
later times his power to organize the material of the passing 
pageantry of daily life, to make a synthesis of the cultural 
significance of his period, cast him in the role of civiliza- 
tion’s most illuminating historian. His radiant interpretation 
recaptures, as words seldom do, the glory of his cities, the 
piety of his saints, and he not only defines for us the past 
from which his people sprang, but often charts the still 
oncoming future toward which they move. How can the 
admittedly very pleasing composition of bronze, steel and 
copper that graces architect Phillip Johnson’s guest house 
at New Canaan serve as a substitute for the all-comprehen- 
sive functionalism of the great muralist’s vision? Something 
more than titilation of the esthetic sensibility of a week-end 
visitor is conveyed by such mural decoration as Jawaharal 


Continued on page 33 


Apartment House in Rio de Janeiro: “non-loadbearing wall with ceramic mural” 








































Hang the Artist by Hugh Stix 


A Call for Independent Judgment 


“$2,700—do I hear $2,800?” 
gavel. “Sold for $2,700.” 

A small landscape by Frenchman Maurice Utrillo goes to 
an American business executive. The place: New York's 
Parke-Bernet Gallery. The price: just under the average 
annual income of an American family. The executive: cer- 
tain he made an excellent buy. The Utrillo is “genuine’— 
of the “best period.” 

The paradox in this transaction is that an astute business 
man, who cares little about painting and knows even less 
about it, has happily parted with a considerable sum of 
money about which he certainly does care and knows quite 
a bit. Undoubtedly Utrillo is a good painter, but this has 
little relation, if any, to our executive's willingness to part 
with the price of a new car to acquire the painting. 

In Paris, London and New York, the names of an ubiqui- 
tous group of living painters have steadily commanded 
prices which are astronomical as compared to the prices 
asked for by the larger group of practicing artists whose 
work in the long run has just as good a chance for survival 
and eventually just as much chance of being immortalized. 
The total number of living artists in the world whose names 
have been promoted so that their work has a true market 
value is very limited. In the U.S. the vast majority of prac- 
ticing painters and sculptors, regardless of their age and 
experience and the high quality of their work, have no 
market at all. The number of reputable U. S. art dealers who 
have the capital to promote a new artist and establish a 
market for his work is small, and this small group, with 
but few exceptions, is concentrated on 57th Street or within 
a few blocks of it. Our so-called art patrons, including the 
business executive who acquired the Urtrillo, as a rule buy 
only work of those artists whose names have been thoroughly 
exploited and merchandised. 

Art patrons and collectors in the U.S., men of wealth, are 
fascinated by the high prices commanded by the work of 
certain artists, not by painting and sculpture as such. In The 
New York Times of June 8th, 1952, the art critic Aline 
(Louchheim ) Saarinen, in describing the late Albert Lasker's 
collecting activity, says in connection with his first purchases 
in 1943: “when Mr. Lasker (age 63) heard the prices he 
was flabbergasted. ‘Since when has this been going on?’ he 
asked. ‘Do people really pay $45,000—$60,000 and even 
$90,000 for paintings like these?’ A new world had opened.” 

If our collectors were interested in art per se, what a 
haven this country would be for creative artists and what 
variety and excitement there would be in our private col- 
lections. The collections could easily reflect the collectors’ 
taste and personality, if he were willing to look at paintings 
and buy those works which are most sympathetic to him, 
instead of having his collection reflect only one facet of his 
being—that of being able to compete on the market for 
those names that have been over exploited. 

The phenomenon that starts to build an artist's name to 
the point where his work is readily saleable on the open 
market is very often a matter of luck or chance. Art dealers 
naturally do everything possible to see that the works of 
their artists get into the museums. This inflates the price 
that the dealer can ask for other works by these artists and 
makes them more saleable. To be in the permanent collec- 
tion of an important museum is in effect an official seal of 
approval not only to the individual piece in the museum 


The auctioneer knocks his 
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collection, but it also favorably influences the value of all 
other work by the same artist. The dealer is often willing 
to contribute a work to a public institution to get this bene- 
fit for his artist. As most of our prominent collectors are 
either represented on the governing bodies of our museums 
or are close to the directors or governing bodies, these col- 
lectors will be sure that any artist they have invested in, 
who is not already represented in the museum collection, 
will eventually be part of such a collection. Frequently 
the collector actually donates a work of art to a museum on 
a tax basis that costs the collector nothing, and at the same 
time, through this seeming act of benevolence, he builds up 
the value and prestige of the rest of the work of the same 
artist which is in his own collection. Due to this promotion, 
much editorial space is devoted to the artist in the daily 
press, in the art press and eventually in the big national 
magazines. In the early stages of the promotion, catalogues 
and brochures are often printed and sent without cost to 
the country’s libraries, the art departments of leading uni- 
versities and to all important collectors and museums. Some- 
times subsidized monographs are printed and eventually 
some publisher may feel that the promotion has reached a 
point where an actual book on the artist might more than 
pay for itself. The result of this promotion is that the names 
of a few hundred living painters and sculptors have been 
indelibly inscribed in the minds of those who pretend to 
have an interest in contemporary art. 

A few among these, of course, receive more than adequate 
compensation from this ballyhoo, but most artists scarcely 
eke out a meager living from it. Yet these are the elect in 
contemporary art. The other living painters and sculptors 
rarely reach this inner circle—not through any fault of their 
own; there is only room for a few hundred names to be held 
in the public mind. The names of these chosen few hundred 

Continued on page 32 


Daumier: The Connoisseurs 
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Juliene Van Vlasselaer: The Gardeners (by de Wit) 
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Belgium’s Handicrafts Revival 5) Ja:-Albert Goris 


Background of the Exhibition 
of Belgian Craftsmanship 
at the Architectural League (Sept. 16-30) 


When industrial mass production began to develop in the 
modern world, some prophets of doom predicted that this 
would mean the end of craftsmanship. The only consola- 
tion they tendered to those who deplored this evolution 
was that the machine, producing cheap and standardized 
goods, would make available to the masses household objects 
which, although simple as to form and line and primarily 
practical, would at the same time be pleasant to behold and 
to handle: in fact, they went as far as to say that beauty in 
everyday objects would not disappear at all, on the contrary, 
it would become general, popular, democratic. 

To a certain extent, this defense of mechanized production 
proved valuable and it would be unjust, even foolish, in the 
presence of overwhelming evidence, to contest that a great 
number of manufactured objects really possess an esthetic as 
well as a practical value. Still, however, as soon as modern 
man is confronted with an object of practical or decorative 
use which bears the imprint of the maker’s hand, which is 
not 100 per cent but only 90 per cent perfect, he is moved 
by the strange and even slightly irritating feeling that this 
object is of superior quality. It does not have the monotony 
of perfection, it has a human quality which nothing can 
replace. The Greeks gave us a wonderful symbol for this 
truth: they told us that Helen of Troy, the most beautiful 
of women, had a little scar or birthmark above her left eye, 
which was to show that although by far the fairest of her 
species, she was not a goddess but a human and thus, after 
all, close to all of us mortals. 

Contrary to all previsions, mechanical production has not 
killed the handicrafts. It has, of course, considerably limited 
their production and by doing so, it has created the danger 
of stagnation: the artisan, fighting against oblivion, was 
tempted to stick to age-old forms, to repeat himself endlessly 
and to shy away from innovation. He catered to few customers 
whom he could not afford to lose, but his craft was menaced 
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by artistic arteriosclerosis. Still, he survived and about the 
turn of the century a number of people noticed that his dis- 
appearance would be a great loss and that, if he gave up 
entirely, some part of the nation’s individuality would no 
longer find expression. The Belgian authorities were alerted 
and official interest in national handicrafts found ways and 
means to reinvigorate and encourage the handicrafts. 

In Belgium, the handicrafts had flourished in the Middle 
Ages and in the 16th century, to a degree that made Flanders 
one of the great production centers of Europe. At no time, 
however, did quantity endanger quality: by the hundreds, 
Flemish tapestries were made and shipped all over the 
world. One can find them all over Europe even as far as 
Russia and Poland, as well as in South America. Their 
artistic and technical qualities are always on a high level. 
The same goes for a number of other productions of handi- 
craft. The industrialization of household objects and of 
decorative art which engulfed Europe in the 19th century did 
not spare Belgium. One writer on the subject compares its 
effects to those of the Black Death and points out that 
the workshops which withstood the onslaught, indulged for 
a while in appalling reproductions and in an exhibition of 
“clever craftsmanship with a pathetic absence of creative 
spirit.” 

How was this condition to be changed? How does a 
government or even a group of interested individuals go 
about reviving a degenerate craft? How can the creative 
spirit, once dead, be rekindled? At first glance, it seems an 
impossible enterprise. One does not provoke an artistic flow- 
ering in a community of men. One waits for it to come. It 
usually materializes when economic conditions are pros- 
perous, when the nation is secure and when the citizens have 
a sense of their place in life, in other words, when the country 
is self-confident and when its inhabitants feel an urge to 
express themselves in complete freedom and security. 

This has to do with politics: when Hitler and Mussolini 
felt that their regimes also needed the prestige of a glorious 
artistic production, the art they sponsored did not have its 








In Belgium, those in official circles who wanted to revive 
the arts and crafts noticed that they could count on the 
strongly individualistic character of their countrymen. This 
national trait that is often blamed for a lot of unpleasant 
happenings has its good results as well. There was, among 
the Belgian public, a latent revolt against imperialistic func- 
tionalism. Furthermore, there was the tradition of four 
centuries derived from the Baroque. In Belgium's artistic 
evolution, the Baroque has been no less than a landslide. 
Baroque means ornament and decorative violence, drama- 
tization of every aspect of life, of every gesture. How could 
people whose ideas about beauty were impregnated with the 
overwhelming fantasy of Rubens and Jordaens reconcile 
themselves without protest to the severity and the arid func- 
tionalism of modern lines? 


The Belgians never completely repudiated ornamental 
art, they never felt that it was useless or frivolous. They 
knew all too well that what makes a room into a home is a 
certain number of things which, although their usefulness 
can be doubted, play a psychological role in the atmosphere. 
It is one thing to admire a modern aseptic interior in a shop 
window and to marvel at its precision and its mechanical 
perfection; it is another thing to live in it and to give it a 
cozy and familiar feeling. It didn’t take long before decora- 
tion and purely decorative objects crept back into the inter- 
iors wherefrom the modern style had banished them as 
ridiculous and antiquated. It is this evolution which led to 
a compromise between the baroque antique and modernistic 
functionalism that characterized the products of modern 
Belgian handicrafts. 


Let us consider, for instance, the case of the tapestry. 
Its origin lies in the desire of the medieval householder to 


Marcel Baugniet: The Birds. (tapestry) 


cover the ugly birch and stonework of his rather gloomy 
abode. When other methods of wall decoration were dis- 
covered, tapestry art, which had its own style and limitations 
and which in the gothic period did not imitate any other 
discipline, tried to modernize itself by creating a three. 
dimensional impression and by simply translating into thread 
the paintings of the great masters. Its decadence began when 
it had no more personal style and no longer a definite func. 
tion to fulfill. Tapestry was still in use at the turn of the 
century when old style chairs had to be made, but seldom 
were tapestries produced as they were before for the two 
great patrons of art in the past: the Church and the State. 

As a patron, the Church was completely out. In 1937, 
the Belgian Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition, which was 
devoted to decorative art, had to be decorated. On this 
occasion five large tapestries were commissioned by the Gov- 
ernment and a committee was entrusted with the choice of 
the artists who were to produce the cartoons. It was made 
clear to them that a real revival of the tapestry art was wanted, 
not a revival of an old style. As a technique, tapestry-making 
offers enough artistic possibilities to the painter to tempt 
him. The artists whose projects were accepted understood 
the problem very well and produced highly individual and 
interesting work. The result was that a number of talented 
painters were attracted to tapestry designing and began to 
make cartoons for tapestries not on the gigantic scale of 
the tapestries of the Paris Exihibtion but of the size of large 
paintings. Many of them are exquisite works of art and the 
public did not fail to notice this. 

For the decoration of the Belgian Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939-40, another series of large size 
tapestries was created and four or five small size ones were 
on exhibition. The Government has constantly pursued its 








































































































policy of encouragement and financial help in this field. 
The result is that, at present, there are about 30 artists in 
the country who use this medium of expression and that 

among these, there are quite a few who have no other 

artistic technique but tapestry designing and have thus be- 

come specialists. 

In the domain of “dinanderie,” the handicraft problem 
was even more difficult. Philippe de Commines (1445- 
1509) already noted that “Dinant is a very prosperous city 
because of the trade in copper works which are called 
dinanderies:” various articles of religious or domestic use 
made of copper, brass or bronze. In the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, even later, they had enjoyed great fame all over 
Europe. The technique that survived in the 19th century 
was that of hammering the copper. Thus boxes, ash cans, 
torches, umbrella stands, pots, vases, jugs and decorative 
medallions were produced. They had commercial validity 
and remain quite popular as export goods and folkloric 
souvenirs. But by no stretch of the imagination could one 
discover in this production any artistic creativeness. What 
once had been an art merely remained as a skill. In this field, 
the Government's intervention was also decisive: a promi- 
nent sculptor, Oscar Jespers, took up the challenge to revive 
this craft which offered so many possibilities. He succeeded 
brilliantly. Others joined him. O. Declercq and M. Rau, 
and the artisans who were to interpret their works, felt 
themselves inspired and became active artistically in their 
own right. Later on, the Benedictine monks of the Abbey 
of Maredsous introduced entirely new ideas and new forms 
in the age-old craft. 

In the field of ceramics and glass and crystal ware, the 
need for innovation was somewhat less. These two crafts 
had always been in high honor in Belgium and had followed 
more or less the trend of the times. More than 250 firms 
with approximately 15,000 workers are engaged in the 
ceramics industry. They still make the traditional, very elab- 
orate china and decorative pieces of old, but since the 
30s they have welcomed the collaboration sponsored by 
the Government of a group of young artists who give free 
run to their fantasy and to their almost lyric inspiration. 
Many of their delightful works are on display in this exhibi- 
tion. 

One could prolong this catalogue of revival. In every 
field, it would be seen that official encouragement has given 
impetus to a movement of adaptation to modern needs. 
Even the very traditional craft of lace making, which is arch 
conservative in its design, has felt the influence of this 
artistic renaissance. The same goes for stained glass win- 
dows. As for furniture, besides the traditional forms so 
dear to the heart of a people deeply ensconced in historic 
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memories, the furniture makers have made a great effort to 
give to modern furniture in Belgium a distinctive character 
that does not ignore the national element. 

It is not amazing that in a country where religion plays 
such a great role as in Belgium, the art of the gold and silver- 
smith has always known great popularity. The action of the 
abbeys has been decisive in the modernization of church 
vestments, religious objects of all sorts, as well as in the 
decoration of churches and chapels. The work of the Belgian 
silver and goldsmiths meant for the home is remarkable for 
its simplicity and dignity. 

The time when estheticism was supposed to dominate 
our interiors and our way of life has passed. What it left 
is scarcely of a nature to gratify our present artistic sense: 
most of the time we laugh at it or, if we feel in a generous 
mood, we indulge in a little nostalgia. Now we have found 
out that function in an object is essential but we are aware 
of the fact that function alone is not enough and that the 
framework of our life has to be embellished. This compro- 
mise, an inevitable and human one, is at the basis of Belgian 
arts and crafts today. 
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Academy Fellowships 


Fellowships for the American Academy in 
Rome are being offered for 1955-1956 in 
the following fields: architecture, landscape 
architecture, musical composition, painting, 
sculpture, history of art, and classical studies. 
These fellowships are open to American 
citizens for one year beginning Oct. 1, 
1955. Stipends range from $1,250 to 
$2,500 per year. Requests for details should 
be sent to the Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. Closing date is- Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. 


Younger European Painters Travel 


A loan exhibition of 32 Younger Euro- 
pean Painters from the Solomon R. Gug- 


Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, is the 
first showing outside of New York of 
paintings exhibited at the Guggenheim 
last year. 

After Minneapolis, the group will be 
shown at the Portland Art Museum, Port- 
land, Oregon, Oct. 8 to 14; at the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, Nov. 26 to Jan. 
31; at the Museum of Fine Arts in Dallas, 
Texas, in February; at the University of 
Arkansas at Fayetteville, in March; and at 
the Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio, 
in April. 


UNESCO Catalogue 


A new revised edition of Unesco’s “Cata- 
logue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings 
from 1860 to 1954” is now in prepara- 
tion. The catalogue was originally pub- 
lished in 1950 and a second edition, with 
167 additional titles, appeared in 1952. 


make known the best reproductions of 
works of art in the world. 


Architectural Competition 


An international exhibition of architecture 
will be held simultaneously with the forth- 
coming third biennial of the Sao Paulo 
Museum of Modern Art in Brazil, June to 
October, 1955. The exhibition will be de- 
voted exclusively to the Second Interna- 
tional Contest for Schools of Architecture, 
which may be entered by any officially 
recognized school in the world. The con- 
test’s assigned subject is a vacation resort 
to accommodate 3,000 workmen. First 
prize, payable in cash, will be 100,000 
cruzeiros (approximately $2,000.). Corres- 
pondence should be addressed to the 
Secretaria da Bienal di Museu de Arte 
Moderna de Sao Paulo, III E..A., Rua 7 
de Abril, 230, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





“the most perfect beauty imaginable” 


The Second Renaissance, which began at the end of the ro- 
mantic period about a century ago, has during the past 10 
years fully disintegrated (or flowered, depending upon the 
point of view) into a neo-baroque romanticism. The array 
of talent, even genius, the extent of artistic exploration and 
discovery during the past 100 years is overwhelming. Today 
the younger artists are themselves overwhelmed by the tre- 
mendous emancipation which is their heritage. 

One by one the barriers of academic representationalism 
were broken down. One by one new formal problems were 
met, and new conventions established and then replaced by 
those still newer, until it seems that the only convention re- 
maining is one of complete freedom, super-tolerance, a phi- 
losophy of “anything goes”. The situation is not unlike 
that which succeeded the first Renaissance. Then as now, 
new discoveries about the nature of man and the universe, 
new sensations, new possibilities of vision could not be im- 
mediately assimilated. The increase in knowledge of the 
physical world was and is, paradoxically, accompanied by an 
increase in the need for an irrational or mystical reality. 
Then (in Italy and Spain at the end of the Renaissance) the 





Jackson Pollock: Red, Grey, Yellow, White 


emphasis was often superstitious; or sometimes mystical, as 
in the following quotation: 

“I see a white and red quality as one finds nowhere in na- 
ture, for they shine more brightly than the colors we perceive; 
and I see pictures, as no painter has yet painted, whose mod- 
els one finds nowhere in nature; and yet they are nature itself, 
and life itself and the most perfect beauty imaginable.” 

This is by St. Theresa, a Spanish mystic who was a con- 
temporary of El Greco, the greatest of baroque painters. 
How well this statement might have fitted among those in 
the Museum of Modern Art’s 1952 “15 Americans.” 

William Baziotes: “. . . What happens on the canvas is 
unpredictable and surprising to me. . . . Once I sense the 
suggestion, I begin to paint intuitively. The suggestion then 
becomes a phantom that must be caught and made real. As 
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I work, or when the painting is finished, the subject reveals 
itself.” 


Or Mark Rothko: “The progression of a painter's work, as 
it travels in time from point to point, will be toward clarity: 
toward the elimination of all obstacles between the painter 
and the idea, and between the idea and the observer. As ex- 
amples of such obstacles, I give (among others) memory, 
history or geometry, which are swamps of generalization from 
which one might pull out parodies of ideas (which are 
ghosts) but never an idea in itself. To achieve this clarity 
is, inevitably, to be understood. 

“A picture lives by companionship, expanding and quick- 
ening in the eyes of the sensitive observer. It dies by the 
same token. It is therefore a risky act to send it out into the 
world. How often it must be impaired by the eyes of the 
unfeeling and the cruelty of the impotent who would extend 
their affliction universally.” 

Or Clyfford Still: “That pigment on canvas has a way of 
initiating conventional reactions for most people needs no 
reminder. Behind these reactions is a body of history ma- 


tured into dogma, authority, tradition. The totalitarian hege- 
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Rubens: The Triumph of the Holy Sacrament over Ignorance and Blindness 


mony of this tradition I despise, its presumptions I reject... . .” 

Most critics, psychologists, and artists themselves agree 
that the creative process is both rational and irrational, that 
things “happen” in the course of producing a work of art, 
which are difficult, if not impossible, to explain mechanistic- 
ally and which are not present in the initial outline or con- 
ceived structure of the work. But never before has a large 
group of artists (except the surrealists) so emphasized and, 
indeed, over-emphasized the irrational (the “unpredictable”, 
“surprising”, “intuitive”, “phantom”, “revelation”. And no 
group (except the dadaists, step-parents of the surrealists, 
step-grandparents of these new artists) has so attacked 
“memory”, “history”, “geometry”, “the world”, “most people”, 
“dogma”, “authority”, “tradition”, and finally “the totalitarian 
hegemony of this tradition”, of which Still writes. If such a 
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hegemony exists at all in the U. S. and Western Europe, it is 
more anarchistic than totalitarian. Manet might with justice 
have coraplained of a “totalitarian hegemony”. In Still's 
mouth the phrase is choked with hysteria. 


Rothko, Baziotes, and Still are three of a large, somewhat 
heterogeneous group of American painters loosely labelled 
“abstract expressionists’. This group has been a very im- 
portant force in our art world since World War II, and has 
also profoundly influenced post-war European painting. It 
includes Gorky and Tomlin, who are already dead, and Pol- 
lock, Motherwell, Hofmann, de Kooning, Gottlieb, Kline, 
Brooks, Schanker, etc. (as well as sculptors Lassaw, Hare, 
Roszac and Smith). The American group, as well as Sou- 
lages, de Stael, Riopelle and Mathieu in Europe, is doing some 
of the most exciting and vital painting today. But it is 
baroque art in the most profound sense of the term. To find 


out why, we must compare the modern baroque with that of 
the past. 


Aldous Huxley in one of his most brilliant late essays, 
“Death and the Baroque”, has this to say about the old ba- 
roque: “. . . pictorial compositions try to break out of their 
frames. Where there was [in the Renaissance} understate- 
ment, there is now emphasis; where there was measure and 
humanity, there is now the enormous, the astounding, the 
demi-god and the epileptic sub-man. . . . baroque artists 


were committed to a systematic exploitation of the inordi- 
nate.” 


In Huxley's italicized phrase, the words “systematic” and 
“exploitation” give us no difficulty; however, the word “in- 
ordinate” is less specific. Webster gives the following defi- 
nition of “inordinate”: “Not ordered or kept within bounds; 
unregulated; unrestrained; hence, excessive, immoderate.” In 
terms of this definition, we would maintain that the so-called 
abstract expressionists, like their baroque predecessors, are 
_ most inordinate in the realm of technique. The work of 
s1) Pollock, to name one of the:best and most influential, is 

basically a systematic exploitation of his own technique, 
' taken beyond the point where he has anything more to say. 

Never has painting been so obsessed with material technique 

and the physical act of painting itself. The study of what 

paint (almost without the aid of the painter) will do under 
various conditions is to the new academy what the anatomy 
lesson was to the old. Technique and effect become ends in 
themselves. Dripping, gritting, palette-knifing, cracking, 
blobbing, piling, stitching, etc. become Jess than the means of 
visualizing our new reality; they become merely the means 


of exploiting technique, systematically, monotonously, and 
without end. 


But these artists—generally men of obvious talent and sin- 
cerity—cannot easily be written off, as some philistines, aca- 
demicians, and rival cultists would have us believe. But 
many opponents of the group are right, as is so often true, for 
the wrong reasons. Even the most low-brow attacks of car- 
toonists contain the germ of sound criticism. Take one fa- 
miliar theme: the artist using a scissors to cut pictures of 
various widths from a scroll of seeming doodles—or the vari- 
ation of a man sawing paintings from a huge Pollockesque 
canvas. For the average New Yorker reader (for whom 
Renoir was the last great painter, and for whom meaning 
must be as concrete as the listings of the stock exchange), 
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these captionless cartoons may simply state that the paintings 
being cut-to-order are meaningless. But surely on a more 
profound level the cartoonists are saying, as critics—for all 
humor implies criticism—that this kind of painting is infi- 
nitely expandable or contractable, that there is no necessary 
connection between form and content—or even between the 
statement and the size of the canvas. As the artists have 
focused on more and more limited problems of technique, 
they have more and more monumentalized the methods they 
have discovered. If virtuosity demands space, the little state- 
ment seems to demand the large area. “Compositions try to 
break out of their frames’—not because the frames aren't 
large enough to hold the content of the pictures, but because 
often the compositions themselves are so fluid, so free, so 
tentative, so self-indulgent, so purely technical that they 
won't be contained. In baroque the sky is literally the limit. 
A theme is pushed as far as it will go; it is not developed 
logically and economically to a conclusion as in Renaissance 
and classical art. The inordinate is exploited. 

It is not surprising then that much of this new baroque art, 
like the old, can be most successful as part of an architectural 
plan. In the Percival Goodman temples, for example, “mu- 
ral” decorations done both on canvas and in direct metal by 
Motherwell, Gottlieb, Lassaw, and Ferber, have created works 
which have great interest and excitement. They are aided by 
the fact that the architect has prescribed the scale, determined 
the space, and, as it were, established the convention. 

Those artists who are frequently unsympathetic to the work 
of a baroque artist like Peter Paul Rubens are, in fact, vying 
to be the Rubenses of our time. And it is reasonably certain 
that they will succeed. The best have already succeeded. 
Pollock’s textural excitement and use of industrial color and 
juxtaposition is as important as the tonal lushness and soft- 
ness of Rubens. But it is evident in the most recent work of 
Pollock, as in that of de Kooning and younger painters like 
Rivers, that these artists see the rococo dead-end of the state- 
mentless decoration which is facing them, and wish to return 
to a more formally organized kind of painting. This need 
not mean a general return to representational art, as it has 
with the artis:s just mentioned, but it will mean a develop- 
ment towards tighter, less arbitrary compositions. 

The development which Kandinsky went through between 
the time of his first non-objective painting in 1910 and his 
more formal work in the 20s and 30s is instructive and points 
out certain pitfalls. He is, of course, the father of, as well as 
the single greatest artists of the non-objective abstract-expres- 
sionist new-baroque—call it what you will—school of paint- 
ing. Without going into detail, he was inspired by the im- 
pressionists and their use and application of color, and later 
by the fawves. As he moved to complete abstraction, com- 
plete “musical purity”, he became obsessed by theory, by a 
mystique of geometrical non-objectivity. He forgot and lost 
the sensual, tactile qualities, the qualities of heart, which had 
made his early paintings great. In their stead, his later paint- 
ings tend toward a kind of slick intellectuality; the eye slides 
off the canvas. This is the danger. But if, as in the case of 
Klee (whose development, however much influenced by Kan- 
dinsky, was so much more complete than his) an artist re- 
mains true to his experimentation, leads, rather than is led by, 
his new techniques and theories, the baroque need not disin- 
tegrate into the rococo and the purely decorative. 


























Japanese House 


by Ada Louise Huxtable 


“Isn't it Peaceful!” 


Museum of Modern Art: Japanese House, exterior 


The separation of art and life is one of the tragedies of the 
Western world. In the pursuit of a scientific and materialistic 
reality, we have never achieved a universal sense of beauty 
nor an abiding spiritual peace. That these ideals are more 
significant than our pragmatic culture will allow is demon- 
strated by the fact that they are the heart and core of the 
religions, philosophies and life of the East. Every phase and 
aspect of Oriental existence is deeply rooted in esthetics; 
the sense of beauty is instinctive and omnipresent. 


There is more than a hint of this in the Japanese house 
on exhibition until October 12 at the Museum of Modern 
Art. The visitors, who sit in unaccustomed and unorthodox 
relaxation on the floor of the veranda facing the enclosed 
outer garden, are aware of it. They say, if they talk at all, 
“Isn't it peaceful!”, and the simple statement is more than 
the sigh of frustrated city souls; it is an instinctive reaction 
to the serenity of an environment that has been shaped and 
ordered by centuries of artfully disciplined living. This way 
of life and thought, so totally different from our own, has 
produced an architecture that offers lessons to the West. 


What the visitor sees is simple enough. The structure, 
based on aristocratic 16th and 17th century prototypes, con- 
sists of a two room house with verandas, galleries and kitchen, 
and a bridge to a teahouse and bath. It was built in Nagoya, 
under the supervision of the architect, Junzo Yoshimura, 
shipped to the U.S. and reassembled at the Museum by 
Japanese craftsmen, complete to the carefully selected stones 
in the garden. The first impression, on approaching the 
house, is of the weight, shape, texture and color of the roof, 
covered with warm brown shingles of hinoki bark. Visually, 
this exterior is almost completely an architecture of roof, 
since what is underneath it is a simple post and beam frame 
upon which are hung flexible and disappearing skeleton 
walls of sliding panels. 


At the family entrance, the visitor takes off his shoes and 
embarks on his inspection of the interior. He feels some- 
what precarious in his paper slippers and enters easily into 
a mood of romantic exploration. From here on, the tour is 
a sensuous adventure. He feels the two-inch thick rice straw 
tatami beneath his lightly shod feet, smells the sweet and 
pungent cedar odor of the hinoki wood, and experiences the 
remarkable serenity of uncluttered space. Except for orange 
silk cushions on the floor, there is no visible furniture. Soft, 
white light filters through the rice paper covered shoji, the 
screens that form the outer walls. Ink landscapes in smoky 
tones decorate the fusuma that separate the gallery and the 
two main rooms, or that may be slid back to make a con- 
tinuous open space of the entire house. All exterior walls 
can be completely or partially opened to the view of the 
garden, and for direct enjoyment of its picturesque formality 
—it is designed in the Buddhist image of Paradise, with 
heaven symbolized by a mountain in water—there is the 
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surrounding veranda shaded by the overhanging eaves of the 
roof. The size of the house and of its various areas is de- 
termined by the standard units of which they are composed: 
the panels that make up the movable partitions and the 
6’6"x3’3” mats that form the floors. In the main room are 
the shoin, or desk, that characterized the house of the literary 
gentleman, and the tokonoma, the alcove common to all 
Japanese homes of every class and period, used for the dis- 
play of paintings, flower arrangements and objects of specific 
esthetic interest, to be changed with the season or the oc- 
casion. Except for these elements, there are no fixed walls 
or functions. Only the teahouse, kitchen and bath serve 
specific purposes. 

If what the visitor sees appears simple, it is only super- 
ficially so. His pleasure derives from a much deeper and 
more calculated source than the mere emptiness ef rooms 
or the elimination of the extraneous and the elaborate. Al- 
though the architecture is composed without intricacy in 
the conventional sense, there is a highly refined use of a 
great variety of elements. The structural frame is exposed 
and exploited for its decorative value. The proportions of 
the sliding wall panels are the studied basis of a repeated 
and variable rhythm of rectangular units throughout the 
house. Areas of smooth white plaster above these amado, 
shoji and fusuma contrast with real or simulated structural 
members in wood, and the Japanese architect does not hesi- 
tate to add a non-functional post or beam for appearance’s 
sake. The close relationship of indoors and outdoors, the 
direct communication with nature (even to the railing next 
to the sunken wooden bathtub, which may be opened for a 
garden view!) is carefully planned for that intimate emo- 
tional satisfaction that has only been rediscovered by Western 
architects in the 20th century. Most remarkable of all is 
the incredible richness of texture and pattern achieved 
within the simplicity of the architectural framework. There 
is the rice straw of the tatami, pale and lustrous underfoot, 
bound with patterned black ribbon that stripes the floors, 
the lacy, pierced wood rama between rooms, the texture and 
tone of white plaster and plaster the color of Kyoto earth, 
plain rice paper, silver printed rice paper, rice paper panels 
with landscape paintings, the natural intricacy of split bam- 
boo, whole bamboo and exposed bamboo lath. There are 
bamboo and rush fences in seemingly endless variety in the 
gardens. Even the walls of the house become a decorative 
geometry as the wood strip construction of shoji and amado 
forms translucent and opaque squares and rectangles, slats 
and grids. Each effect is subtly, delicately understated; the 
whole is harmonious and tranquil. Plan and placement of 
the rooms and their component parts are always asymmetti- 
cal. Every area of the house is an exercise in proportion 
and balance. Craftsmanship is superb. This calculated re- 
finement of structure and decoration is the “simplicity” and 
“naturalness” that the visitor admires. 
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The Japanese house is bound to have considerable in- 
fluence on architecture and interiors in the next few years. 
It will not be the first time that American design has looked 
to the East for inspiration. Because Japanese architecture 
offers so many timely parallels to modern Western buildings, 
the Museum is publishing a book on the subject by Arthur 
Drexler, curator of architecture and organizer of the exhibit, 
and a travelling show is already touring the galleries and 
graduate schools of the country, prepared by William Alex 
for the Department of Circulating Exhibitions. pa 
A good deal of the architecture that we consider indige- 
nous American, characteristically native and contemporary, 
has already felt the impact of the Japanese way of building. 
Three 19th century exposition pavilions, the Japanese ex- 
hibition at the 1876 Philadelphia Centennial, the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893 and the California Midwinter Exposi- 
tion of 1894, were all constructed in Japan and reassembled 
in America, much in the manner of the Museum’s house, and 
all had some demonstrable effect on American building. 
The “California style’—the domestic architecture of the 
West coast, with it emphasis on simple structure in natural 
wood and the open plan related to the site—owes as much 
to Japan as to Maybeck, Greene and Greene and lesser 
known masters of the early 20th century “bungalow.” 


Frank Lloyd Wright was familiar with the Chicago Fair 
buildings, collected the popular prints of Hokusai and Hiro- 
shige with a special enthusiasm, (“This,” he has said, “was 
my own stuff” ), and visited and worked in Japan. The heavy, 
hovering roofs of Taliesin, the horizontal lines and open 
rooms of his prairie houses, the emphasis on nature that is 
the basis of his “organic” theories, all have a strong Japanese 
flavor. 

The primary lessons of Japanese architecture—simplicity, 
flexibility and connection with nature—have already been 
well assimilated. Standardization and the use of the module, 
centuries old in Japan, are still in the experimental stage in 
the West. Our architects, shaken by the excesses of the Vic- 
torian age, have succceeded in relearning the principles of 
fitness and proportion, but they have avoided, with puri- 
tanical restraint, anything except the most intrinsic decora- 
tive effects. From the perspective of the mid-20th century, 
this is one more lesson that the Japanese house can teach 
us. The skillful integration of natural and applied decoration, 
so superbly demonstrated here, is an art that we have yet 
to master. As the Japanese have long known, structure and 
esthetics are of equal importance, and architecture is as 
responsible to the needs of the senses and the spirit as to 
the dictates of climate and custom. 


Museum of Modern Art: Japanese House, interior 








Japanese Hospitality 


Everyone who fell under the spell of the 
Azuma Kabuki troupe on its American 
tour last year must have wondered what 
kind of response a similar foray of West- 
ern musical artists might meet in Japan. 
Talking recently with violist Boris Kroyt 
of the Budapest String Quartet, he assured 
us that interest in Western music, and in 
chamber music particularly, is very intense 
and widespread in Japan, and he cited the 
Budapest’s Japanese tour earlier this year 
as an eloquent case in point. 


The public enthusiasm made itself felt, 
it seems, even before a note was played. 
Mr. Kroyt remarked that the public demon- 
Strations of sympathy and devotion were 
the most impressive he has seen in all his 
travels with the Budapest, which include 
concerts on all the continents of the world. 
The special delegations which greeted the 
quartet at every station of its tour, the of- 
ficial receptions, the extravagant dinner 
parties and priceless gifts, and the endless 
press conferences were articulate tokens of 
the esteem in which Western musicians 
and the art they represent are held in Japan. 


Above all, Mr. Kroyt emphasized, were the 
memorable audiences, which numbered as 
high as 3,000 in Tokyo, and for many of 
whom the relatively high admission prices 
meant difficult personal sacrifices. In Hiro- 
shima, in the midst of the still visible ruins 
from atomic destruction, people waited in 
line for blocks for standing room tickets 
to the new air-conditioned concert hall. 


The Budapest Quartet had been invited 
to Japan by the official Japanese Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, and Mr. Kroyt said it was 
plainly evident that the whole country was 
devoted to musical art. He recalled with 
particular pleasure his walks through the 
market places of several little towns where 
radios played the music of Beethoven, De- 
bussy and Ravel, and the taverns in which 
some of the Budapest’s own recordings 
were being played. 


High among the notable events of the 
Japanese tour was a special command per- 
formance for the Empress, herself an ac- 
complished pianist. And of the innumer- 
able receptions, Mr. Kroyt recalled with 
special affection the hospitality of the Ja- 
panese painter Suizan Miki, several of 
whose works were presented to the mem- 


bers of the quartet. 

Mr. Kroyt also pointed out that the Ja- 
panese interest in Western art was by no 
means limited to music, and mentioned the 
exhibition of the great Ohara Collection 
of French painting. When this collection, 
numbering over 500 works, was recently 
moved from Kyoto to Tokyo the public 
response was tremendous.—H. K. 


“Decadents” on View 


The Soviet Union’s famous collection of 
modern Western art, including many Pi- 
cassos, Matisses and Cézannes, has once 
again been opened to the Russian public. 
The collection was originally assembled 
before 1914 by two Russian patrons, S. K. 
Shchukin and I. A. Morozov, and appro- 
priated by the Soviet government after the 
1917 revolution. Before World War II, 
the collection was housed in Moscow’s 
Museum of Modern Western Art, but the 
museum closed during the war and never 
reopened. The paintings were then moved 
to Leningrad, where they are now on view 
in the Hermitage Gallery after a long pe- 
riod in storage. 
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London by Dore Ashton 


An Insular Psychology 


At first exposure the London climate 
seems heavy with clouds of Victorian 
sobriety. The riot and ruin of Ho- 
garth’s London, the idealistic Arcadia 
of William Morris’ London and the 
drawing-room bohemianism of Wilde's 
London are effectively screened from 
the casual visitor’s field of vision. Yet, 
I felt these and many other historical 
aspects of London as constantly op- 
erative ambiences—the framework 
within which the present-day intel- 
lectuals and artists exist. 


Like their brilliant antecedents, they 
are flexible and versatile. The art 
world is not riddled with minute “spe- 
cialists” and its members have mani- 
fold talents. At the Victoria and Al 
bert Museum (12 acres of the cream 
of human endeavor and 614 miles of 
corridors) I met James Laver, curator 
of paintings and prints, who is not 
only the author of several books on 
widely differing subjects, but has also 
written a successful musical comedy 
which starred Gertrude Lawrence. One 
art dealer told me he spends his spare 
time acting in medieval mystery plays, 
and two or three others double as 
critics. Speaking of critics, London- 
ers lament the paucity of critics on the 
newspapers, yet dozens of people pub- 
lish art articles regularly in weeklies 
and magazines. They consider Amer- 
ican aft critics “style partisan” and 
point out that their own critics are not 
identified with any particular editorial 
point of view or specific publication, 
but can write anywhere. 


Because traditions are strong, gen- 
eral culture evenly spread among the 
artists, and vision tempered by low 
skies, barren downs and _ ancestral 
memories of landscape renditions, art 
here is profoundly different from our 
own. I thought again and again that 
the paintings I saw were conditioned 
by the islander’s psychology. Even 
the most cosmopolitan artists have a 
distinct self-image, cognizant of both 
the virtues and negative virtues of the 
English heritage. Very often in con- 
versation they will pause and remark 
cryptically, “Well, you know, the Eng- 
lish are like that.” For better or 
worse, they know their place in history. 


There are perhaps a dozen galleries 
here showing contemporary art, but 
only a few (Gimpel Fils, Hanover, 
Zwemmer, ICA and Gallery 1 among 
them) are avowedly interested in “ab- 
stract” art. On the whole, they show 
the few internationally known English 
“younger” artists and a host of artists 
who have appeared since the war. 
There have been several important 
shows of French art and I saw the im- 
pact of de Stael, Soulages and Giacom- 
etti, though mostly I found Braque 
and Matisse in the coulisses cueing the 
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younger generation still. Naturally 
enough the English artist doesn’t adjust 
easily to radical painting, given his 
conventional background and academy 
training which is important here even 
now. 

Most unfortunately, galleries have 
been unable to import American art. 
There is a staggering importation tax, 
and once the work is here, they are 
not allowed to sell it. Even if they 
could circumvent these problems, they 
could not get money out again. A sec- 
ond reason is the fact that, as one 
dealer explained, 80% of his sales of 
abstract art are made to Americans 
anyway. The English are slow to rec- 
ognize their own modern artists, much 
less foreign art. The few English art- 
ists and dealers who have encountered 
American painting are at once curious 
and wary. One of Britain’s most dis- 
tinguished critics described a visit to 
the American mid-west to me, and his 
story was a typical commentary on the 
American art scene as the English see 
it. He attended an artists’ party and 
requested that the eight artists present 
write down a list of the five most im- 
portant American painters. To my 
informant’s amazement, no two lists 
were the same. To him, and the Eng- 
lish in general, this is a proof that 
there is, properly speaking, no “Amer- 
ican painting.” 

The existence of government sup- 
port through the Arts Council has done 
a great deal by way of encouragement. 
Aside from circulating exhibitions 
through the empire and abroad, the 
Council partially supports a number 
of institutions, among them the ICA 
(Institute of Contemporary Art.) 
The ICA occupies a unique place here. 
Its board of directors includes Her- 
bert Read, Roland Penrose, Stephen 
Spender and a number of other dis- 
tinguished people. Its most whole- 
some feature is the sponsorship of all 
the arts. A yearly program includes 
the performance of new music, read- 
ing of new poems and plays, and lec- 
tures by ranking authorities in many 


Eduardo Paolozzi: Plaster Sculpture, 1952 





fields. Roland Penrose, who is chair- 
man of the directing committee, and 
painter, writer, lecturer and enthusiast 
in several art areas, described several 
exhibitions in the past to me, in which 
he had collaborated with some of the 
younger artist-members of ICA. The 
atmosphere is unquestionably condu- 
cive tO progress. 


To get back to specifics, there seems 
to be a desire on the part of the 
younger painters to break through the 
considered limits of cubist painting. 
But there is no evidence of a counter- 
part to our own “abstract expression- 
ism.” Perhaps it is because the Eng- 
lish painter is unacquainted with the 
experience of unlimited physical space; 
he cannot conceive of a desert as far 
as the eye can scan in the same terms 
as the painter who has actually stood 
in the core of the desert. An island- 
er's concept of space is bound to be 
different. Another factor is the strange 
lack of passion for the paint itself, for 
the sensuous surface or the purely plas- 
tic effect. (Think only of Graham 
Sutherland. ) 


With sculpture, it is a different 
story. There are a number of young 
and very inventive artists whose sculp- 
ture is of a quality not too often seen 
in our own galleries. It may be the 
importance of Henry Moore, and less 
directly, Epstein, which stimulates 
sculpture. I think too that the pres- 
ence of the British Museum with its 
priceless horde of primitive sculptures 
has effected the average sculptor pro- 
foundly. (Artists here are thoroughly 
familiar with their museums.) While 
I was in London, the Gimpel Fils gal- 
lery held an exhibition of sculpture 
by Hubert Dalwood, a 30-year-old 
teacher who studied with Armitage. 
Dalwood’s technical authority and 
modest approach typifies the younger 
sculptor here. 

Another 30-year-old artist who has 
already attained considerable respect 
here both as a sculptor and graphic 
artist is Eduardo Paolozzi. Paolozzi is 
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something of an anomaly on the Eng- 
lish scene. He was born in Scotland 
of immigrant Italian parents, discov- 
ered art, or at least Picasso, when he 
was 19 and has since been very active 
in at least a dozen related art fields. I 
think that he is still victimized by the 
volume of his own ideas and is far 
from a decisive “style,” but he zs an 
authentic artist. His sculptures have 
a certain rudeness and vigor which in- 
dicate a strongly expressionist ten- 
dency. I saw dozens of drawings he 
completed recently which, in their 
directness and acute observation, mark 
a new phase for him. He acknowl- 
edges a problem common to the young 
artist today. He says “there is the 
Louvre and the Musée de |l'Homme, 
which one will I choose, or does one 
have to choose?” 


Paolozzi’s attitude to America, 


Nationwide Notes 


The Emily Lowe Competition 


The sixth annual Emily Lowe Award com- 
petition for work in oil, watercolor and 
gouache, will be held at the Ward Eggle- 
ston Galleries in New York between 
November 1 and November 20. This 
distinctive competition, designed specific- 
ally to assist artists in bringing their work 
before the public, includes cash awards 
beginning at $600.00 for first prize, all 
on a non-profit basis. 

The award itself was established in 1949 
by the painter Emily Lowe for the sole 
purpose of aiding unknown painters. The 
competition program therefore includes, in 
addition to cash prizes, one-man exhibi- 
tions, scholarships to colleges and univer- 
sities, travelling scholarships and travelling 
exhibitions. The competition is judged 
each year by distinguished artists, curators 
and teachers. 

The program this year is open to Amer- 
ican artists, 25 to 35 years of age, painting 
in New York without financial means of 
promoting themselves. (In 1953 the com- 
petition was opened to unknown French 
artists and was directed by the French 
ministry of fine arts.) 

The admirable program of the Joe and 
Emily Lowe Foundation is not, however, 
limited to the competition itself. Art 
schools are maintained in the Hudson 
Guild Neighborhood House in Manhattan 
and at the Forest Neighborhood House in 
the Bronx. In 1952 the foundation pre- 
sented the University of Miami at Coral 
Gables, Florida, with a museum called the 
Lowe Gallery, which serves the entire 
community of South Florida. Also in 1952 
the foundation was responsible for building 
the Joe and Emily Lowe Art Center at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., which 
functions as an exhibition and lecture cen- 
ter for upstate New York as well as for 
the university's extensive art education 
program. 

The keystone of the Lowe award compe- 
tition, like the other Foundation projects 
in the art world, is freedom of expression. 
No rules on style, subject-matter or ideol- 
ogy hamper the freedom which the 
founder knew was essential to the enter- 
Prise. 

Exhibits for the 1954 competition will 
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though not typical, is worth noting. 
He is intensely interested and excited 
by it, but suspicious. America to him 
is jazz, the pace, mass-production, 
slick magazines—it is the promise of 
unbridled energy. 

Despite the resistence to the idea 
of American art, the English artist is 
more than curious. He is also curious 
about how America reacts to England. 
They asked me, for example, how 
Bacon went over. (Bacon, as one 
London wit put it, is the poor man’s 
Fuseli.) Most people here hope that 
the American government or some 
agency will send over a show in the 
near future. I think it would create 
a healthy stir here. 


In spite of the restricted interest in 
prints, a young connoisseur, the Hon. 
Robert Erskine is about to open the 


be received one day only: Saturday, October 
2, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Address communica- 
tions for full particulars to: Ward Eggle- 
ston, Emily Lowe Award Competition, Art 
Project of the Joe and Emily Lowe Founda- 
tion, 969 Madison Avenue, New York 21, 
N.Y. 


Jewish Tercentenary 


Three hundred years ago the first Jewish 
settlers landed in Nieuw Amsterdam, a 
growing metropolis of 1,000 inhabitants. 
There were some 23. members in the group 
that came in search of freedom. The free- 
dom that they and other pioneers sought 
has become one of our greatest traditions. 

To mark this distinguished anniversary 
a tercentenary committee has been formed 
to coordinate a year-long celebration 
throughout the nation. Its theme will be 
“Man’s Opportunities and Responsibilities 
Under Freedom.” 

Among the various subcommitties is one 
on fine arts which is arranging an exhibi- 
tion of work by Jewish artists. The exhibi- 
tion will open at the Riverside Museum 
in New York and will be shown at the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington, the Al- 
bright Museum in Buffalo, the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, the Cleveland Art Institute, 
and the Art Institute of Chicago, and else- 
where. A graphic arts show also will be 
circulated in other cities. 

Entries must be submitted by September 
20. The exhibition, which will include oils, 
watercolors and sculpture, is cpen to Amer- 
ican artists of Jewish background. Entries 
should be sent to Mrs. Nancy Dryfoos, 
Fine Arts Committee, American Jewish 
Tercentenary, 3 East 65th St., New York 
City. 


A “Lost” William S, Mount Painting 
William S. Mount’s genre painting, Boys 
Catching Rabbits, done in 1839 for Charles 
Augustus Davis, and considered “lost” for 
almost 100 years, was located recently 
and acquired by the Melville Collection 
of the Suffolk Museum at Stony Brook, 
Long Island, where it will be featured in 
the loan exhiibtion of Mount’s work open- 
ing September 2nd and continuing through 
September 30. 

This loan collection of genre paintings 
by William S. Mount is far and away 
one of the most important tributes to 
Mount in many a day. 


William S. Mount: Boys Catching Rabbits 






first gallery in England exclusively de- 
voted to fine prints. The St. George 
Gallery, which will operate in con- 
junction with a bookshop and paint- 
ing gallery in a sort of “emporium of 
the arts,” is directed toward creating 
the largest possible market for the 
contemporary artist. Erskine’s idea is 
to promote the “three guinea print” 
(about $9) for consumption in uni- 
versities and middle class homes. He 
has a good chance of success, for the 
habit of buying art is more ingrained 
here than in America. Even Lyons, a 
ubiquitous chain of tea shoppes, has 
bought contemporary editions for their 
branches. It is also probable that 


architects and interior designers will 
avail themselves of the prints, for in 
general, it is the common thing here 
for the progressive architects to work 
with artists wherever possible. 





Yves Tanguy: La terre et l’air 


Tanguy and Sage Show 


Paintings, drawings and gouaches by Yves 
Tanguy and his wife Kay Sage are being 
shown at the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hart- 
ford, Conn., through Sept. 26. Tanguy ex- 
hibits works dating from 1926 to the 
present, thus providing a review of his 
whole development since the first frantic 
period of the surrealist movement. The 
works of Kay Sage cover a shorter period, 
dating from 1944, and are less committed 
to the surrealist manner than to the use of 
surrealist devices in a context of architec- 
tural forms 
































Education \y Lester D. Longman 


Can Colleges Create Artists? 
A Reply to Stewart Klonts 


The article by Stewart Klonis in the 
August ARTS DIGEST was most observ- 
ant, but at the same time provocative, 
since he did not differentiate the criti- 
cal issues. He said colleges encourage 
art students to dabble in too many 
media; they do not hire professional 
artists except sporadically; they en- 
courage mediocrity; and they teach in 
unrelated fragments. And for these 
reasons they cannot create artists. 


However, the majority of colleges 
have no desire and make no effort to 
“create artists”. They intend only to 
provide an introduction to art as a 
part of a liberal education, with em- 
phasis on understanding rather than 
professional accomplishment. Then, 
too, the colleges which train secondary 
teachers do not endeavor to “create 
artists’. This may seem unfortunate, 
but the excuse would ordinarily be 
lack of time. It takes at least four 
years of combined liberal education 
and instruction in pedagogy to make a 
high school teacher, but surely no one 
would object to a student spending 
two or three additional years perfect- 
ing himself as an artist in order to be 
a better teacher. Perhaps some day 
this will be required. 


Now, with the large masses of me- 
diocre college students and ordinary 
prospective teachers being “processed” 
through these two kinds of curricula, 
it is obvious that most graduates will 
not look very professional. Perhaps Mr. 
Klonis has inadvertantly compared the 
most unprofessional colleges with the 
best professional art schools, some of 
which he names. Another kind of cari- 
cature would result if the best colleges 
were compared with the feeblest art 
schools. 

There are a number of universities, 
especially those with graduate schools, 
where students are given professional 
training and often become profes- 
sional artists. Mr. Klonis’ criticisms do 
not seem applicable to them. Among 
others, we might mention Minnesota, 
Illinois, Indiana, Georgia, Yale, Texas, 
California, and Iowa. They certainly 
do not encourage mediocrity; they re- 
late aesthetic, historical, and technical 
knowledge so that students are not 
crammed with undigested fragments; 
the students specialize sufficiently to 
compare in their command of a medi- 
um with those trained in leading art 
schools, particularly if they take grad- 
uate work; and these universities also 
hire professional artists. 

At Iowa, for instance, professional 
artists, regardless of their lack of aca- 
demic degrees, have been on the staff 
since 1934. Only one of the following 
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artists formerly or now on the staff 
has a college degree of any kind: 
Grant Wood, Fletcher Martin, Emil 
Ganso, Jean Charlot, Philip Guston, 
Mauricio Lasansky, Humbert Albrizio, 
Stuart Edie, James Lechay, and Eugene 
Ludins. All those still on the staff have 
tenure. Others on the staff are not 
necessarily less “professional”, whether 
or not they are well known, and 
whether or not they have a degree, 
since nowadays there is no satisfactory 
definition of a professional artist. 


The truth is that Mr. Klonis’ criti- 
cisms, however just, are irrelevant to 
the question he raises. Would any col- 
lege which is not guilty of them be 
therefore qualified to “create artists”? 
Mr. Klonis implies that it can, roughly 
in proportion as it is “traditional”, by 
which he seems in the main to mean 
a mastef-apprentice system with not 
less than eight hours per day in the 
studio practicing several related media. 





Lester D. Longman 


There is a sense, of course, in which 
no one can “create artists”. We all 
recognize that geniuses can neither be 
created by taking thought nor prob- 
ably thwarted by institutional inade- 
quacies. On the other hand, teachers 
and institutions, by their knowledge 
and method, can assist promising stu- 
dents to achieve recognition as artists 
when, by their own efforts, they might 
otherwise have failed. The fact is that 
both universities and art schools now 
do this, but which can do it better if 
we compare the best representatives 
of each type of education? There is 
probably no categorical answer which 
would apply to all students. 


Transcending partisan opinion, 
could we agree to this proposition? 
Wherever professional teaching occurs 
the student will need understanding and 
encouragement, the presence of great 
models in the form of living masters 
and historic masterpieces, education 
to perceive and understand the values 
in significant works of art, insistence 
upon hard work and high standards, 
and stimulus to ambition. 





Beyond that, students will differ in 
certain fundamental ways which 
should determine their choice of in- 
struction. There are some for whom 
the impulse to art is a drive for emo- 
tional outlet. They may consider 
technique unimportant, believing that 
the true artist in his own way will 
acquire all he needs to “express him- 
self”. For the same reason, breadth of 
knowledge and education in esthetic 
judgment will seem irrelevant. This 
innate resistance to both craft and 
education which some students mani- 
fest, now receives strong support from 
numerous “authorities” and hence is 
easily rationalized, but to such recalci- 
trant students clearly there is nothing 
to teach. They need only encourage- 
ment and an environment suitable to 
their idiosyncrasies. For instance, those 
whose talents flower best by indulg- 
ence in emotional extremes and un- 
orthodox eccentricities, both in and 
out of the studio, should probably 
seek the anonymity of a big city and 
avoid customary university proprieties. 


A common second type of student 
reflects the opinions of other adult 
“authorities” that art is basically a 
craft. This student is innately a crafts- 
man. He aspires to technical virtuosity 
in perhaps only one medium, is aller- 
gic to “book learning” or any kind of 
planned verbal education, and would 
be unhappy after high school unless 
he could spend eight hours or more 
per day in the studio. He certainly 
should go to an art school where craft 
is valued. There, from multiple sources 
in and out of school, he will also 
absorb fragments of knowledge and 
opinion, which will indirectly affect 
his art, in ways which the art school 
will agree had better be left without 
design, under the theory that, while 
craft must be taught systematically, 
the student in his own way will ac- 
quire all the other education he needs. 
One cannot organize the education 
from which the content of works of 
art is drawn. 


Certainly no one but the artist him- 
self can design the specific integration 
of factors which make a given work 
of art unique; but whether no one else 
can plan the components of education 
which will best develop his personality 
and esthetic judgment is open to ques- 
tion. Perhaps it depends in part on 
the temperament of the student. Most 
of us who teach, however, have seen 
artists of all ages labor for a long time 
under the sway of unremunerative 
ideas, even clear delusions which they 
confuse with ‘inspiration’. Is there no 
systematic education which will ob- 
viate prolonged voyages down dead- 
end roads? Even so-called masters are 
often afflicted by a perennial bias 
which is the penalty of ignorance, 
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and which is different from an artist’s 
normal dedication to a style or a phil- 
osophy. Thus, merely to work under a 
“master” is not a conclusive answer 
to the problem. Is there some obscure 
reason why it is more difficult to en- 
tich the mind of an artist than that 
of other professional men by planned 
curricula? Or is the artist’s mind un- 
related to his work? 


A third type of art student is amen- 
able to the rich diet of formal educa- 
tion. Without compromising the 
unique sources of his own personal- 
ity, he can grow most rapidly by 
guided studies in literature, philosophy, 
aesthetics, history of art, anthropology, 
psychology, and other liberal arts. For 
him, painting and sculpture are also 
liberal arts rather than crafts, and 
therefore closely interactive with all 
others in character and content. As 
with art, so with these other subjects 
he wants to learn from acknowledged 
masters, rather than depend upon what 
accident brings to his attention. His 
education is like that of a philosopher, 
whose studies cannot be restricted to 
philosophy alone; and like the philos- 
opher, he is also in search of wisdom. 
When he devotes regular weekly time 
to other college subjects, he naturally 
expects his art to improve more rap- 
idly in all those aspects which lie 
above the threshold of consciousness. 
Professional artist-teachers often not- 
ice a phenomenal rapidity in the rate 
of improvement of such students in 
studio work, and they realize the credit 
is only partly theirs. 

Unquestionably a student of this 
type should go to a university in order 
to become a professional artist of sta- 
ture in the shortest possible time. He 
could go to an art school and try to 
obtain a liberal education alone, with- 
out guidance or adequate libraries and 
laboratories, and some students do 
this; but this is not the easiest way to 
get a liberal education for an artist. 

The minimum amount of time in 
which to give a talented student of 
this kind an integrated liberal and pro- 
fessional education is six years. To do 
either first and then the other would 
take longer and be less effective; and 
it would normally be impractical from 
the student’s point of view. The grad- 
uate of such an integrated program of 
studies will be different from the 
product of the traditional art school 
of the type Mr. Klonis wants to “re- 
suscitate”. He should be better edu- 
cated (or else a college education is 
a general waste of time), but he need 
not be less professional or less dedi- 
cated to his calling. 

He should, of course, consider his 
degree a mere certificate of “com- 
mencement.” In this respect a degree 
is like an art school diploma which, for 
lots of students nowadays, merely 
means that they are inadequately pre- 
pared in a different way. 
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The Forum Gallery 


NEW YORK 


-.. announces the commencement of a series of 
exhibitions devoted to the work of art students at 
colleges and universities throughout America. 
We are pleased to inaugurate our season with 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
September 30 through October 21 





@ Creative Galleries offer for one- and two-man shows ® 108 W. 56th St., N.Y. 19 
®@ Artists submit 6 or more works for viewing by directors. 

® Accepted work will receive the following for the sum of $175 (one-man) and $125 (two-man). 
1—One-man show (18-20 pieces), two-man show (10 pieces). Ads—Art News, Arts Digest, 6 
publicity photographs of work (1 copy of each to artist), catalogue, postage, mailing, opening 


reception. Season of 1954-1955. All media. 


2—Representation of work for 1 season plus inclusion in 3 group shows. 

3—Submission to 4 major shows in N. Y., including delivery and pick-up. 

4—Eligibility for Creative Galleries (5) $100 purchases award show (June 1955). 

Agent, Berkeley Express © 526 West B’way, N.Y. There will be no charge for viewings. Railway 
Express—prepaid, return collect. Write for viewing dates. 
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water colors 
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ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
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Books 
The Ideological Use of Art 


“ART UNDER A DICTATORSHIP” by 
Hellmut-Lehmann-Haupt. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 277 pp. $5.50. 


by Judith Kaye Reed 


That totalitarian governments — whether 
Nazi, Fascist or Communist—attempt to 
suppress independent thought in the arts 
by humiliation, persecution and prison 
camp is well known. Less familiar to most 
of us is the importance 20th century dicta- 
tors place on art, and the devious ingenious 
ways they establish their enormous control 
over it. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt now of- 
fers the first English documentation of the 
story of totalitarian art. Dr. Lehmann- 
Haupt, a New School lecturer and _his- 
torian, gathered his evidence first as civil 
art administration officer for the American 
Military Government in Berlin, and later 
as the recipient of a Rockefeller grant. In 
his book both horror and fascination min- 
gle as he describes in detail the Nazi art 
(or anti-art) program and its many paral- 
lels in the Communist art provisions for 
Eastern Germany. 


However, the book has a larger theme: 
a formal analysis of the dictator approach 
to art, and in the course of this analysis the 
author discusses art theory and practise in 
Communist Russia, in pre-Hitler Germany, 
Revolutionary France and elsewhere. Most 
of his conclusions seem apt and valid; a 
few are open to debate. 


Of prime significance to Dr. Lehmann- 
Haupt, as it should be to everyone, is the 
fact that a dictator government views art, 
not only as an embellishment glorifying 
the state, but as a major force to be har- 
nessed in the attack on the individuality 
and freedom of men. For the dictators— 
the enemies of real art—are hostile to art 
because they have a healthy respect for its 
power—more respect, ironically, than many 
of the defenders of freedom in democratic 
countries show for art. To the modern 
dictator, art is a “vital part of the very 
nerve center of the social organism and he 
uses it to integrate every person into the 
fabric of the state.” 


For this reason the Nazis, in their seizure 
of “degenerate” art, begun in 1936, con- 
fiscated 900 works apiece from museums in 
Essen, Dusseldorf and Hamburg; 500 to 
600 apiece from the National Gallery in 
Berlin, the Berlin Print Cabinet and mu- 
seums in Frankfurt and Breslau. Confiscated 
by the thousands were works by Lehm- 
bruck, Hofer, Feininger, Barlach, Kokos- 
chka, Beckmann, Nolde and others. In all 
16,000 paintings, sculptures, drawings and 
prints by nearly 1,400 artists were taken 
in a program that aimed at complete de- 
struction of a culture. 


Calculatingly, the Germans used the 
hated art. Works of international value were 
sold outside of Germany, much of it at 
auction in Switzerland, to enrich Nazi 
coffers by a reported 10,000 pounds, 
$45,000 and 8,000 Swiss francs. Some of 
the works were stolen by Goering for his 
personal collection. Others were traded for 
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more “acceptable” work (in one instance 
30 expressionist paintings and 200 prints 
and sculptures were traded for a single pic- 
ture by a man named Oehme). The re- 
mainder were burned by the Berlin fire 
brigade. 


What does the dictator substitute for the 
free art that stimulates people to think and 
feel? Pictures that, according to the author, 
“promote a feeling of belonging; they (the 
aftists) must promise security through 
identification with the community .. . art 
that requires no visual effort, that is easily 
read by all, easy on the eye and on the 
mind .. . art that creates the illusion of 
a secure, serene world, that hides the sinis- 
ter motives and the terror.” 


Both Nazis and Communists found the 
answer to this need in realistic painting on 
limited themes. Much of the notably poor 
“new” art harks back to regional move- 
ments, 19th century painting or further 
back to safe, sterile classicism. A dictator- 
ship’s major effort is to create the illusion 
of authority for the new art style by trying 
to integrate new theories of art with those 
of the state. In Germany the infamous 
theories of racism were applied to art, and 
“degenerate” work became anything execu- 
ted by a member of an “inferior” race, 
art that pictured people who did not con- 
form to Nazi ideas of proper racial types, 
and all expressionist and abstract art. 


One little known instance of this at- 
tempt to harness art to ideology by the 
Nazis is revealed in the chapter on the 
Ahnenerbe Foundation. This gigantic re- 
search project organized under Himmler’s 
SS group employed archaeologists, art his- 
torians and other research workers in a 
supposedly scientific exploration of the 
northern Indo-Germanic race and _ its 
achievements. In such fantastic ways and 
in other, more obvious ones, like the of- 
ficial banning of all art criticism, the Nazis 
penetrated every avenue of art activity, 
every source of art discussion. 


Just as the Nazis termed any experi- 
mental thought in the arts “degenerate,” 
the Russians’ horror is “formalism.” Very 
often the hated art turns out to be the 
same. Take the case of Germany's famous 
sculptor, Barlach. Late in 1951 the Ger- 
man Academy of Arts in East Berlin 
opened a comprehensive exhibition of his 
work, offering it as a memorial and atone- 
ment for the persecutions Barlach had suf- 
fered as a “degenerate” sculptor under the 
Nazis. Two weeks later Soviet policy in 
Berlin reversed itself and Barlach was again 
condemned because his art was “mystical 
in content, anti-realistic in its form... 
an example of the crisis of ugliness in art.” 


It is to be hoped that those confused 
people who persistently and blindly attack 
modern aft as “communistic” read this 
comprehensive report on totalitarian art. 
For all readers this thoroughly documented 
work offers a wealth of information and 
some provocative interpretation as well. 
See for example the author's scoreboard on 
the degree of corruption different art media 
displayed under the Nazis and the author's 
explanation of it. The author found that 
painting, followed by sculpture, showed 
least resistance to corruption, arts and crafts 
and to a lesser degree, architecture, the 
most. Other chapters on Nazi architecture 
and paintings and on German art behind 
the Iron Curtain are also particularly in- 





teresting. Unfortunately, the picture sec. 
tion of the book is both too small and 
poorly edited. 


Book Notes 


“BASIC DRAWING” by Louis Priscilla. New 
York: Grayson Publishing Corp., 1954. 
128 pp., $3.95. 


The fundamentals of drawing are here 
given a lucid and well-illustrated account, 
Particular attention is given to drawings of 
human anatomy, as well as drapery, light 
and shade, and landscape motifs. The 
author is instructor of drawing at the Art 
Students League of New York. 


“TRANSMISSIONS, ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPHS” 
by Gottfried Honegger. Intro. by Katherine 
Kuh. New York: George Wittenborn, Inc, 
$15. 


Although the portfolio tradition in this 
country is practically non-existent, the pub- 
lisher of this elegant edition has made a 
thrust in the right direction. Limiting the 
edition to 100, and making the format 
of bookshelf proportions, he has presented 
five colored, and two black-and-white litho- 
graphs by one of Switzerland’s outstanding 
graphic artists and designers. The prints 
are marvellously rendered in brilliant and 
unique color, and represent the highest 
level of abstract design in Europe. At the 
modest price, this is a folio which print 
collectors should definitely welcome. 

Lithographs from the portfolio are on 
exhibition at Wittenborn’s. 


PARKE - BERNET 
GALLERIES, Inc. 


[Lestize A. HyaM, President] 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 


Opening Sale 
of 1954-55 Season 
September 23, 24 & 25 


ENGLISH, FRENCH & 
OTHER PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


Oriental Rugs @ Silver 
Ivory Carvings, etc. 
Collected by the Late 
Mrs. Ira Nelson Morris 
and Other Owners 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
Address Mailing Dept. 
for Information Regarding 
Subscriptions for the 
1954-55 Season 























ON PAINTING, MUSIC, THEATRE, POETRY, 
ARCHITECTURE, DANCE, SCULPTURE 


Beautiful Book 
| — at Substantial Savings 


list price $25 
members’ price 


$15 







THE SeEveEN Arts Book Society is an 
organization devoted to selecting the § 
most beautiful and authoritative books ® 
in the arts at substantial savings for its 
members. The volumes pictured and 
listed on this page, at the Special Mem- 
paceue wae bership prices, are just a small sampling of the 
$5 - many and varied titles made available each year. 
list price $12.50 And a member need take only four books — books 


™"39.50. Of his own choice — during the course of a year. 





LIST PRICE 
$20.00 










$9.50 


THE VOICES OF. SILENCE: 
Man and his Art. 663 pp. of text, 
456 ill., 15 in full color, 8%” x 
744". Magnificently printed and 
bound in a format designed by 
Malraux himself, this is one of the 
greatest and most challenging books 
of our century. 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEO- 
NARDO DA VINCI. 1248 pp., 8 
pp. of ill., 542” x 844”. Encyclo- 
pedic in scope, these reflections 
reveal the tremendous stature of 
Leonardo and his significance for 
contemporary thought. The defini- 
tive edition, formerly available in 
two volumes. 


SPACE, TIME AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE: The Growth of a New 
Tradition. 780 pp., more than 450 
ill., 74%” x 10”. The classic of 
modern architectural literature—a 
critical and historical study of 
the antecedents of contemporary 
architecture. 


list price $7.50 
members’ price 


$5.50 





THE ART AND TECHNIQUE 
list price $12.50 OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
+ oe a Price 225 pp., 195 full-color plates, 10” x 
$ 12”. 17 of the world’s greatest 
camera artists, their finest color 
plates and notes on their respec- 
tive techniques. 


MICHELANGELO: Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture. 228 pp., 
300 plates, 9” x 12”. This Phaidon 
book is the only complete edition 
of Michelangelo’s work. 


MUSIC AS AN ART, 244 pp. A 
vivid and lucid coniribution to 
musical understanding for layman 


list price $10 254 musician alike. 


members’ price 


ee THE FUTURE OF ARCHITEC- 


TURE. 326 pp., heavily ill., 842” 
x 10%”. A superb record of Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s contributions as 
architect, writer, lecturer and phil- 
osopher. 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 5 vols., more than 3200 
pp. The whole range of both British 
and American poetry from Middle 
English to modern times. 


September 15, 1954 


-.- for joining 
The Seven Arts 
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list price $8.50 
members’ price 


$6.95 


The two-volume Lire IN AMERICA by 
Marshall B. Davidson was published in 
association with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Winner of the Carey-Thomas 
Award for Creative Publishing, it was 
more than 6 years in writing and produc- 
tion. Its 250,000 words, its comprehensive 
gallery of 1200 American woodcuts, paint- 
ings, lithographs, etchings and drawings 
form the greatest word and picture record 
of American life ever published. The set 
sells for $20.00, yet you can receive it 
formerly $15.00 REE as a gift for joining The Seven Arts 
meu price Book Society. 


Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member 
- e * e e oo e s e es * se a7 o es ” e 


e The Seven Arts Book Society Please send me the 2-volume Lire IN 

215 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 3, N. Y¥. AMERICA (list price $20.00) free, and 
e the first selection(s) checked below at 
Please enroll me as a member. I will the Special Membership Prices indi- 
accept a minimum of 4 books a year. cated (plus 24¢ postage and handling). 
which I may choose from the Society's 
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66 West 12th Street, N. Y. 11 
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Art Director 
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Applied 
Arts 

















ABBOTT 
BRODOVITCH 
BREITENBACH 
SEGEL 
VAN HALL 





FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 30 
ASK FOR CATALOG 


PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
EXTENSION COURSES 


Planned for professional workers, teachers, part-time 
students, interested amateurs. Begin Oct 5. 

Tues. 4:30-6:30 P. M. 

Figure Drawing and Painting 

Fashion Drawing 

Tues. 7:30-10:00 P. M. 

Painting 

Interior Illustration 

Interior Architecture and Decoration 

Wed. 4:30-6:30 P. M. 

Painting 

Photography 


Wed. 7.30-10:00 P. M. 

Figure Drawing and Painting 

Photography 

Graphic Design and Advertising 

Faculty of practicing professionals. Moderate tuition. 
Write for folder 

Box W, 410 E. 54th St., New York 22, WN. Y. 
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_ LO LLL OD 
ROBERT D. KAUFMANN 


- resumes formal instruction to 
beginners in art. September 7, 1954 


RE 7-0733 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 





822 Madison Avenue 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphie Arts, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial 
Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with Museum col- 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Alse 
Evening School. Russell T. Smith, Head of the School, 
230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


717 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, 
the professional and the amateur. Distinguished faculty. 
New courses in Textile Design, Woodcut, Jewelry and 3 
Dimensional Design. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening 
elasses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Etching and 
Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling and Design. Approved 
for eligible veterans, P.L. 346. Write for Free Catalog D. 
Fall Registration starts Sept. 7th. 





Eastern Parkway, B’klyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 
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Scene from “Ugetsu” 


A Timeless Allegory 

Up until recently in this country, outside 
of the museums, we've been aware of 
Japanese arts by diffusion, but this past 
year a number of events have brought us 
into direct contact with some of their con- 
temporary achievements and each one of 
them has carried an impact that has won 
our admiration. The latest event is the 
circulation of a new film—‘“Ugetsu’’—pro- 
duced by the Daiei Motion Picture Com- 
pany, Tokyo, who also made the brilliant 
“Rashomon”. 

“Ugetsu” was a boxoffice hit in Japan, 
tied for first place at the 1953 Venice 
International Film Festival, and in the pre- 
views here has already been acclaimed for 
the universal appeal of its scenario, its 
beautiful photography, its striking and re- 
strained score, its artful acting. 

The film is based on an adaptation of 
several of the classic. stories of Akinari 
Ueda written in 1768, and under the direct- 
ing of Kenji Mizoguchi, the passion, the 
violence of the “Period of the Wars”, 
during which rival feudal lords fought for 
control of the country, is set against the 
lives of two humble families who are 
caught up in the drama of small greed, 
ambition, illusion, and love. It becomes an 
exquisite and implicit allegory whose 
meaning is ageless. 

The camera work was done by Kazuo 
Miyagawa who is a student of traditional 
Japanese painting. His photography has 
the character of great Japanese art. This 
year the Japanese ministry of education 
gave Miyagawa an award for his contribu- 
tion to Japanese culture through the 
medium of his films, the first time that 
such an award, usually reserved for painters, 


sculptors or writers, has gone to a camera- 
man.—H.C. 


New J. Arthur Rank Film 


“The Little Kidnappers,” an exciting mo- 
tion picture that opened recently in New 
York at the 60th St. Trans Lux, will be 
around for a long time. It is the story of 
two small boys living spartan lives with 
their Nova Scotia grandparents, and of 
their need to love. Denied a dog, they 
innocently kidnap a baby as a pet, with 
much hullabaloo resulting. 

The story is not romanticized, but simp- 
ly and humorously told against a_back- 
ground of dramatic north woods scenery 
and stark photography. Acted superbly by 
the ingenuous small boys, their prophet- 
like grandfather and others, the J. Arthur 
Rank film maintains both a humorous 
radiance and dramatic tension.—J.M. 
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Fortnight in Review 
Weather Vanes & Woodblocks 


Around the middle of the 19th century 
the great Japanese tradition of the wood- 
block print reached its high point in the 
works of Hokusai and others. At the same 
time the firm of L. W. Cushing & Sons in 
Waltham, Mass., was offering to prospec- 
tive buyers a variety of “Celebrated Wal- 
tham Copper Vanes, Emblematic Signs and 
Finials for Gables, Cupolas and Towers.” 
The Cushing firm printed a catalogue 
which, seen today, seems to record an 
American folk tradition just as the Japan- 
ese artist-created picture books of that time 
recorded a world that withered surely and 
slowly after the door to the mysterious 
Orient was opened to the West. 


These worlds are gone, they are histori- 
cal. Their record is largely words and fig- 
ures but the modern temperament still re- 
sponds to the early American weather vanes 
and the Japanese prints, seeing perhaps 
values that can yet be restored to life. 


Consequently the exhibitions of Ameri- 
can weather vanes (A.A.A. to Sept. 25) 
and Pictures of The Passing World: Ja- 
panese Printmakers (1660-1858)  (Seri- 
graph to Oct. 4), are significant opening 
exhibitions of the new season. 


In both instances the artist-craftsmen 
were realists with the power to convert a 
fact into a larger apparatus that could 
translate material into a spiritual image 
even if the fact was a grasshopper or a 
mythical warrior. Cushing's coppersmiths 
hammered out images imbued with a 
plainly rugged spirit; the Japanese imbued 
through their design the daily routine with 
a metaphysic of timelessness. 


It is the communal aspect that is also 
similar in these two different styles. One 
is almost inclined to say they are the work 
of “men” and I mean by that the indom- 
itable honesty they project. There is also 
this unique correlation: some of the Ja- 
panese printmakers were called “popular” 
artists. They met a peculiar demand just 
as the Cushing craftsman dealt in terms of 
merchandise as much as esthetics. 


The important thing now is what they 
mean to us. Isolated from their place in 
time and space, they become the works of 
art which give us pleasure. 


The weather vanes take the forms of 
Columbia, Grasshopper, Angel Gabriel, 
Formal Rooster, etc. These examples were 
produced from original molds. unearthed 
by Edith Gregor Halpert, director of The 
Downtown Gallery, after a search which 
began when she noticed a rising tide of 
spurious antique vanes. The molds were 
found in a Chelsea, Mass., junk yard, 
including the 57 required to make a grass- 
hopper of hammered copper. 


The astonishingly fine prints at the Seri- 
graph Gallery were culled from two private 
collections which include 25 picture books, 
100 prints and an educational group in- 
cluding a color print in progressive stages 
and original woodblocks. The exhibition 
was assembled by Miss Lura Beam and is 
available to museums and universities upon 
request. 


Critics will soon be clashing again about 
regionalism, realism and art. Here are 
two forms of creation liberated by time 
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from their context. They are naive, they 
are sophisticated. They both conform to 
their sources, but they both give license 
to freedom of expression.—S.T. 


Chicago Guests 


As a result of her hand-picked exhibition of 
31 Chicago artists, Edith Gregor Halpert 
hopes that “the adventurous collector will 
have it incontrovertibly demonstrated that 
it is mot necessary to fly the Atlantic to 
find notable works of art.’ Which is a 
sentiment that hardly anyone can dispute. 
Last June she flew out to the mid-west 
and borrowed works from 26 painters and 
five sculptors, a third of whom are women 
and most of whom have not exhibited in 
New York before, to make up this guest 
exhibition—'‘Presenting Artists of Chi- 
cago.” A large majority of the artists, she 
says, are either graduates from or had 
studied at the Chicago Art Institute. The 
event continues the practice initiated by the 
gallery years ago of introducing here a 
group of artists from an American city 
with the hope of arousing home-town 
interest in their work and “well-deserved 
support from that city’s collectors.” 


There are many notable paintings in the 
selection that Mrs. Halpert made out there, 
and it is certain that they will appeal to 
one kind or another of collector, though 
I think that, notable as most of the work 
is, it will not deter the really “adven- 
turous” collector from flying the Atlantic. 


The two most adventurous works are 
by young Japanese artists, Joseph Goto, 
whose welded stainless steel sculpture in 
intention is quite beyond the other 
works, and Natsuko Takehita, whose paint- 
ing, View of Spring, with broad, flat shapes 
of yellow, orange and green, is less con- 
ventionally organized, too, than the rest 
of the show. 


Most of the exhibits are in the main- 
stream’ of collecting tendencies today and 
some of the work, including a fine, subdued 
still-life by Joyce Treiman, has indeed 
been collected already, as are a number of 
other works. 

The paintings range far and wide within 
the mainstream. There is a striking sophis- 
ticated “primitive”, The Depot, by Ellen 
Lanyon; a quiet, unctuously painted 
Quince, Compote and Bottles by Stanley 
Mitruck; a big Daniel in the Lion’s Den, 
roaring a little bit after the fashion of 
Beckmann, by Harry Brorby; a sparkling 
abstraction by Roland Ginzel titled May 
9th, and an allegorical picture of a man 
sitting in bed reading, titled Murder Mys- 
tery, by Margo Hoff. (Downtown, to 
Oct. 2.) —V.C. 


George Griffin 


Although this is a first one man show, one 
has the impression of having seen these 
abstractions already, such a composite are 
they of the various abstract expressionist 
styles which make up the “New York” 
school, a little of Motherwell, a lot of de 
Kooning, with Gorky always in the back- 
ground. Flat areas of white cover portions 
of the multilayered underpainting, leaving 
openings through which the color overlaps, 
creating a complex weaving back and 
forth of space within a limited range, 
accented by sharp staccato line. The paint 
is competently handled, but there does 
not appear to be enough experience or 








American Weathervanes: Angel Gabriel 
Scroll 
Goddess of Liberty 
Buli 


knowledge involved to give depth to 
this superficial adaptation of a style. How- 
ever, there is a gradual development of an 
individual vocabulary of shapes in these 
paintings, which suggests that the artist is 
not entirely bound by his present formula. 
(Artists, Sept. 11-30)—MLS. 


Three at City Center 


For the opening exhibition of its second 
season, the City Center Gallery is present- 
ing three one-man shows of artists who 
passed five different juries during the gal- 
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lery’s first year. The best known is Si 
Lewen, whose accomplished technique is 
again devoted to his favorite blend of fan- 
tasy and abstraction. The current selection 
of paintings is especially rich in bird mo- 
tifs, and Lewen’s style is better equipped 
to handle these than subjects like the 
Crucifixion, which is also essayed. In gen- 
eral, his work is best when its design rests 
on pattern rather than on dramatic con- 
trasts of light, which seem like an indul- 
gence of easily achieved effects. 

The other artists are Anthony Vevers 
and Jules Maidoff. British-born and widely 
travelled in Europe, Vever’s paintings have 
nonetheless a thoroughly “American” look. 
Their subjects are the kind of landscape 
and mountain motifs which interested 
Marin and Hartley, yet they are executed 
with an accent and force which places them 
in the mainstream of abstract expression- 
ism. Though less “finished” than either 
Lewen or Maidoff, Vevers’ talent is the 
most interesting, setting itself extravagant 
goals and showing a vitality even where it 
fails to come off. Maidoff, just 21, shows 
a variety of oils, water colors, prints and 
collage, but seems to strike no special note 
of his own. Still, his technical dexterity is 
impressive, though at present overly at- 
tached to a glib sentimentality. (City Cen- 
ter, to Oct. 3.) —HL.K. 


Knox Martin 


“Beauty is terror we are still just able to 
bear.” This quotation from Rainer Maria 
Rilke is the introduction to the catalog 
for the first one-man show of Knox Martin, 
in which he is exhibiting 29 oil paintings 
and a selection of drawings. 

The quotation is not perfectly appli- 
cable to the show, for beauty when it is 
terror is mature and fully realized, at a 
zenith; however, these paintings of Martin 
are in mid-career and their beauty is not 
yet a full blown terror but an unfurled 
bud of a terror. But that is something. The 
drawings and earliest oils, which are small, 
are thickly expressionist, in the tradition 
of Goya and Soutine. The work is charged 
with gusto, the drawings sometimes almost 
flippant, and occasionally verging on the 
obscene if the situation were not saved by 
the draughtsmanship. 

The latest oils, which are large, reveal 
the effort he is making to cancel out figura- 
tive elements. It seems he goes about it 
by painting out with dark pigment sections 
of a more or less figurative composition, 
leaving patterns of white and other colors. 
In more recent work, Martin surmounts 
this half-way solution by finding his forms 
more directly, even though at the moment 
his painting in its intense linearism harks 
back to his drawing. 

The Procession, from a middle period, 
is painted well and the color is clear and 
bright amid the black, making a distinct 
break with the earlier color-garbled expres- 
sionist works. The composition is. still 
traditional, as one sees by his inability to 
handle the space around the edges of the 
canvas. The Incarnate and The Embrace, 
his most recent works, are organized in an 
all-over way and here he leaves behind 
the vestiges of renaissance composition. 
(Egan, to Oct. 16.) —V.C. 


Patricia Anthony Evans 


Here are simple, romantic paintings by a 
self-taught artist. In a soft, neo-impression- 
ist style, relying heavily on mauves, yel- 
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Patricia A. Evans: Ravens 


lows and blues, the artist gives her impres- 
sion of flying ravens, moonlit landscapes, 
olive trees and city scenes. I found one of 
the smallest canvases to be best. It is a 
tender, straightforward impression of a city 
park, with a poetic fusion of trees and 
buildings. (Wellons, Sept. 20-Oct. 2)— 
D.A. 


Vevean Oviette 
Back from five years in Europe, Miss Ovi- 
ette is showing 15 oils and a group of 
gouaches and prints which she did in the 
last three years, mostly in Vence, France. 
A student of Leger, her working methods 
are fostered by that master, for she begins 
a study from nature with many drawings, 
moves on to gouache and then makes her 
oil painting. But she, unlike Leger, is 
enamoured of more natural forms. She 
shows a series based on herds of animals 
in a pasture, a series based on the forms 
of a tree trunk, a series looking out of a 
window. Her work is “abstract” in the 
strictest sense. The paintings do not look 
like animal landscapes, tree trunks, or 
views from a window; there is only the 
most fleeting retinal after-image of these. 
The work becomes progressively looser, 
less architectonic, and in Chimera, her 
freest painting, there is a drip. (Bertha 
Schaefer, to Oct 2)—V.C. 


Perls Group 

Of particular interest at the new Perls 
uptown gallery is a vigorous still-life by 
Miro, an unusual early work contrasting 
the flat collage of a newspaper against a 
vibrant tangle of vegetation. Vlaminck is 
represented in a moody, storm-threatened 
view of a deserted avenue dominated by a 
provincial town hall. There is a blue and 
brown still life by Picasso who plays skill- 
fully here with odd shapes composed about 
the prickly form of that cloying French 
delicacy, the oursin. The exhibition also 
includes Rouault, Chagall, Gris and other 
well-known names. (Perls Galleries, to 
Oct. 2).—B.D. 


Gretchen McBlair 


Large-patterned abstractions in oppressive 
colors dominate this exhibition of oils and 
watercolors. The latter have a certain tech- 
nical interest which almost relieves a stale 
notion of modernist style. (Creative, Sept. 
24.) —H.K. 
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‘Associated Phillipine Artists 

Some of these artists have been living in 
America for some time and their closer 
contact with the mainstream of Western 
painting is generally apparent. The most 
complete conversion has been experienced 
by Venancio C. Igarta. Here some 20 years, 
he has taken to free association expression 
jn which much depends on a title like 
Pristine Splendor of Spectral Opulence. 
This takes nerve lacking in the other paint- 
ings. Often it appears as if the tropics 
were too sensual, too powerful, to visualize. 

Eduardo Salgado, educated here, utilizes 
a Franz Marc kind of cubism in his later 
works, but his greens and browns are 
locked in a tropical <“‘heat,” destroying their 
color dimension. Similarly drama is re- 
placed by this effulgent sensation in the 
other works. 

Ramon Estella, on the other hand, has 
gone “western” in an almost vulgar sense. 
His 17 pieces of painting and sculpture 
are done with a kind of mire, fashioned 
from a plastic glue. Ali of the work was 
not available for review. Several photog- 
raphers are also included. (Carnegie En- 
dowment, to Sept. 19.)—S.T. 


Carl Sprinchorn 


In a retrospective exhibition of drawings 
(accompanied by a few watercolors) cov- 
ering the period from 1914 to 1951, 
Sprinchorn shows that his sense of humor 
has never been separated from his insight 
into gesture and scene. A drawing like 
Two War Widows—Paris, 1914 brings 
this combination of wit and craft into de- 
lightful combination. And his wit is not 
all of one kind: the Lady who Collects 
Matisses is a subtler, even more mocking 
image. Some of the earlier figures, like 
the Nijinsky—Le Spectre de la Rose, are 
fragile in conception and almost devo- 
tional. The more recent landscapes, how- 
ever, seem tenuous and monotonous in 
comparison and fail to have that “elegance 
of feeling” which Hartley quite properly 
attributed to Sprinchorn’s earlier works. 
(Passedoit, to Oct. 9)—H.K. 


Harvey Cropper 


The earliest works in this one man show 
bear witness to the strong impression 
Japanese art has made on this young 
painter. Probably his study of oriental 
art and religion trained him to concentrate 
on the significant characteristics of his sub- 
ject. Yet even his most oriental composi- 
tions—the view of a Japanese fishing 
village, the bowl of flowers with the ap- 
parent Japanese calligraphy, are charged 
with a physical and emotional vitality that 
is wholly Western in its intensity. 

More recent work reveals his awareness 
of the dangers of too specific a dependence 
on an alien culture, and he abandons the 
Mannerisms and subject matter of the East. 
His later compositions become increasingly 
vigorous and impressive. A powerful self- 
portrait, complex, and melancholic, seems 
to express a will and a capability for posi- 
tive action. (Galerie Modern, Sept. 23- 
Oct. 13).—B.D. 


Robert Mallary 


In his first N.Y. exhibition, this California 
painter shows a large group of works in the 
tradition of the collage, yet so heavily 
glazed with polyester resin that in texture 
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and feeling they seem to resemble a cera- 
mic medium. The works are composed as 
collages, however, and the transparent and 
luminous glaze allows for the use of a 
great variety of materials: plaster of Paris, 
hemp, burlap, stains, dry pigment, glass 
and many others, in the creation of abstract 
forms. This brings the collage to an ex- 
treme technical refinement, but it tends to 
deprive these materials of their natural ex- 
pressive qualities. (Urban, to Oct. 3.)— 
H.K. 
MacDonald Stewart 
The broad black stroke, applied to the 
canvas in a variety of calculated “accidents” 
in search of a new calligraphy, is rapidly 
becoming a sizable movement in American 
painting. Miss Stewart's first one-man ex- 
hibition reveals a high level of competence 
in these “spontaneous” conceptions. These 
are very ambitious works: pressing beyond 
the spare blacks and whites in which these 
experiments are usually cast, they are ex- 
ecuted with a wide range of color and 
textural effects. Several of the largest works 
lie outside these experiments and pursue 
less interesting directions. (Loft, Sept. 28.) 
—H.K. 
Haim Mendelson 
Here is a collection of canvases in a neo- 
impressionist manner which pursue the 
traditional impressionist themes of bathers 
and still-life. It is through Cezanne’s eyes 
that the painter sees his impressionist 
imagery, however, and he is not the first to 
sacrifice his personal relevance in devotion 
to the master of Aix. But the result is 
tenuous and lethargic, and it fails to en- 
hance the idiom with new insights. (Crea- 
tive, to Oct. 1.)—H.K. 


Paul England 


England’s vice is a virtuoso technique. 
Ironically—or is it paradoxically?—this 
makes him the talented painter he is. But 
for the moment he dazzles rather than con- 
vinces. His economy of statement is ac- 
tually only speed, an over-confidence that 
is not really exuberance. His expressionism 
is somewhat semi-abstract, but the patterns 
are arrangements rather than extensions. 
Therefore, he tends to be slick. There are 
obvious merits of verve and precision in 
Boy With Red Shirt, even a certain moral- 
ity in this ascetic rendering, but it is little 
more than a quick sketch. Friends is an- 
other thing, labored at in such a way that 
its frenzy is an achievement. And to get 
to this, England had to do away with the 
color. It is the point of participation where 
the artist begins to see where he has been. 
(Coeval, to Sept. 30.)—S.T. 


Abraham P. Hankins 

Restless, energetic, sometimes abortive, this 
show of woodcuts “reads” like a survey— 
in black and white—of the specifically 
modern intensity in search of a style. Han- 
kins is doubtless an artist, in the classic 
sense as a maker, as opposed to the notion 
of a popular craftsman who is only a 
stylist, a mannerist. He is bound to be 
uneven, racing through religious, topical 
and abstract themes. In such a hurry the 
things most personal to him come off best 
—his religious themes. In them he sheds 
his defensive whimsicality, and dares a 
sweeping gesture, for he is protected by 
the natural limits of his sensibility. Adbra- 
ham, Abraham! releases his confidence in 
sentient arabesques suggesting that what he 
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needs now is scale in which to prove his 
esthetic proportions. .(The Contemporaries, 
to Sept. 23.)—S.T. 


Ainslie Burke 


A studious watercolorist, Burke's first one- 
man exhibition is marked by an apparent 
concern for style. His accidental whites 
have become part of a method which, 
deliberately applied to landscapes, city- 
scapes and construction equipment, sub- 
dues and recasts them in an objective, 
pictorial mode, which is to say that he 
escapes the anecdotal. They find their 
justification, then, in a plastic scheme; and 
since watercolor is a kind of one-shot 
painting, Burke has seen fit to apply char- 
coal, crayon and pastel in an attempt to 
emphasize the more absolute elements of 
composition and somehow simplify the pic- 
ture. He is also trying to. pull together a 
loose technique that needs more work and 
selection. (A.A.A., Sept. 25.)—S.T. 


JoAnne Schneider 


For her first one-man show Miss Schneider 
presents 17 works on ritual themes from 
Jewish community life. This is a subject- 
matter which is notably rich in motifs for 
the painter but they have for too long 
been sweetened by a sentimentality which 
dilutes both its complexities and the terror 
of its recent history. Miss Schneider is 
probably aware of this and has conse- 
quently turned to the grim visages of 
Ensor for one of the sources of her art. 
But she dilutes this possibility with an 
excessive profusion of pinks and _ roses 
which diffuse an emotion startingly at odds 
with the mood the pictures are meant to 
convey. (John Heller, to Oct. 2.)—H.K. 


Valentin Group 
This is a splendid collection of modern 
masterpieces, including major works by 
Beckmann, Sutherland, Klee, Gris, Arp, 
Henry Moore, and many other notables. 
The Beckmann Siesta is one of the late 
expressionist’s finest works, fusing the 
great power of the expressionist style with 
a conception of the figure which always 
gave Beckmann a closer affiliation with 
Parisian art than any of his German con- 
temporaries. 

Modern British art is especially well 


represented in the exhibition: Moore's 
Three Standing Figures, Reg Butler's 
Manipulator, and John Piper's poetic 


School House at Powerstock, are among the 
outstanding works. But in a show as dis- 
tinguished as this, a talent of a lower order 
cannot help looking even paler than usual, 
and consequently the works of Andre Mas- 
son, Mary Callery and Leger suffer in this 
context. (Valentin, through Sept.)—H.K. 


Creative Group 

Out of 400 painters who entered the Crea- 
tive Gallery's competition for one-man ex- 
hibitions, 60 are currently on view, and 
several of these will be shown individually 
later in the season. The range is from 
realism and magic realism to the non-ob- 
jective, but the general level of competence 
is not high. Two distinctive works by 
John Armstrong, abstractions on figurative 
themes, Communuters’ Landscape and An- 
ticipation, stand out above the group. 
(Creative, through Sept.) —H.K. 


Mulzac and Neel 
Captain Mulzac’s scenes of West Indian 
towns and types are painted with the bright 
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colors, crisp shapes and strong sense of 
design of the primitive. His street scenes 
are among his more interesting composi- 
tions. In these he manipulates space and 
pattern to create a subtle sense of animation 
and to construct a diverting course for the 
eye to follow. 

Alice Neel’s contributions are almost all 
portraits. The artist seems to stress in a 
rather insistent, exclamatory fashion how 
interesting she finds each sitter but she 
failed to make them interesting to us either 
as people or as paintings. (ACA Gallery). 

—B.D. 


Rebecca Salsbury James 


In her first N. Y. exhibition since 1936, 
Miss James shows an extensive group of 
her paintings on glass. They range from 
her early flower studies, which show a 
fastidious attention to detail and natural 
color, to more recent Taos landscapes and 
figures. The latter seem excessively melo- 
dramatic in conception and, like the earlier 
works too, the bland glass medium deprives 
them of any expressive painterly qualities. 
The best works in the group are those 
which seem to promise an art comparable 
to Georgia O’Keefe’s flower paintings even 
as they adher to a faithful representation- 
alism. (Martha Jackson, to Oct. 9.) —H.K. 


Max Beckmann: Siesta. At Curt Valentin 









































































































































































































































































Stan Fraydas 





Stan Fraydas paints in soft pastel hues ap 
enchanted land of upside down people, 
ubiquitous birds and blank-eyed, wistful 
maidens. The vocabulary of his decorative 
fantasies derives from Klee but seems t 
be sharpened occasionally with a sophisti. 
cated wit reminiscent of the New Yorker, 
His touch is feather-light and always sure, 
his ideas imaginative and a little sad 
(to Sept. 26.) —B.D. 


Panoras Group 


For its initial exhibition, the Panoras Gal. 
lery is showing a group of paintings, largely 
in the abstract expressionist mode. Of 
notable interest is Seymour Boardman’s 
Conflagration, an oddly-titled meditative 
work in blacks, broken by a “horizon-line” 
of white calligraphic accents. In Paul 
Bodin’s Night Figure there is a suggestion 
that painters may be incorporating the 
imagery of sctlpture for their medium—in 
this case, the imagery of David Smith 
There are no well-known names in the 
group, yet the well-known influences are 
here in heavy doses, particularly De Koon- 
ing’s, Rothko’s and Kline’s. In addition 
to Boardman, those who appear to have 
transcended their sources into authentic 
statesments of their own include Carl Ash- 
by and Clinton Hill. (Panoras, to Sept. 
25.) —H.K. 


Group Shows 


In a showing of paintings and sculptures 
which manages to reduce several varieties 
of realism and abstraction te mediocrity, 
only Betty Estrine’s Stil] Life asserts itself 
as a work of value. (Kottler, to Sept. 20.) 
—H.K. ... Two untitled abstractions on 
still-life themes by William Freed, bril- 
liantly colored and executed with a knowl 
edgeable hand, highlight the opening group 
show at the new James Gallery. Notable 
also are works by Margaret Bartlett and 
Alvin Most. (James, to Sept. 25.) —HK. 
Virginia Gunkel: Twelve watercolors of 
commonplace subjects brushed in a placid, 
limpid manner. (Barbizon, Little.) —S.T. 


Borgenicht Prospectus 


In a group exhibition entitled ‘Prospectus 
1954-1955”, we are given some hints of 
things to come during the Borgenicht 
group’s coming season. If one can judge 
from the single work on view, by which 
each artist is represented, we shall be able 
to anticipate the following: a break-away 
from garish colors by Attilio Salemme, 
more anatomical penetrations by Leonard 
Baskin, more Of Ralston Crawford's large- 
patterned simply-colored forms, and some 
of the best work of Milton Avery and E¢ 
ward Corbett. The exhibition covers paint 
ing, sculpture, graphics and mosaics. 
(Grace Borgenicht, to Sept. 25) —H.K. 


— 





CLASSIFIED ADS 
JOBS AVAILABLE 


ARTISTS—Capable of originating De- 
signs for Printing on Apparel and 
Drapery Fabrics in New Techniques 
Apply 80 West 40th St., N.Y.C. Per 
spectives, Inc. 


STUDIO TO SHARE 


Large, well-lit, heated painter's studi® 
available five days a week. 23rd street 
One floor up. All facilities. Box C- 
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How to learn and enjoy 
watercolor painting 








>In this beautiful, stimulating 
and helpful book a busy execu- 
tive, who has made water-color 
painting into an absorbing and 
satisfying hobby, tells exactly 
how he does it, step by step. 
What equipment you need. How 
to choose a subject and make a 
sketch. How to handle contrasts, 
highlights, perspective. Tech- 
niques for skies, water, boats, 
rocks, trees, mountains, etc. Four 
illustrations in color and thirty 
in black and white from the 
author’s paintings. 


ADVENTURES IN 


Watercolor Painting 


By PAUL MONTGOMERY 
$3.50 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc.,N. Y.36 





INTRODUCING ff 


3 : 10 painters 






: 2 photographers 
new JAMES GALLERY 


Sept. 14-25 7 E 12 








REBECCA 


JAMES 


GLASS PAINTINGS © Sept. 21-Oct. 9 


MARITWA SACKOON GALLERY 


22 East 66 Street, New York 










modern paintings 
PIERRE MATISSE 


41 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 


Paintings 
PATRICIA ANTHONY 


EVANS 


Sept. 20 
Oct. 2 


WELLONS GALLERY 
70 £. 56 St. N.Y. 22 







GALLERY 32 £48 
OPENING EXHIBITION 
1954-1955 
NEW PAINTINGS 
AND SCULPTURE 


September 15, 1954 


Curt Valentin 


The New York art dealer, Curt Valentin, 
died of a heart attack in Forte Dei Marmi, 
Italy, on August 19. He was visiting the 
sculptor Mario Marini. Director of the 
Curt Valentin Gallery, 32 East 57th Street, 
Mr. Valentin began his career in Germany, 
and since 1937 had been one of the most 
respected dealers in modern art in Amer- 
ica. Among the artists whose work he reg- 
ularly exhibited were Henry Moore, Alex- 
ander Calder, Jacques Lipchitz, Hans Arp, 
Paul Klee, Max Beckmann, Graham 
Sutherland, Picasso, and many others. It 
has been reported that Mr. Valentin’s will 
includes many important gifts to the 
Minneapolis Institute of Art, the Chicago 
Art Institute, the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
and the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. For the present time, the gallery 
will continue a normal schedule of exhibi- 
tions under its regular staff. 


Heinz K. A. Schultz 


The crash of a KLM Royal Dutch airliner 
in the River Shannon, Ireland, took the life 
of art dealer and publisher Heinz K. A. 
Schultz on September 5. Mr. Schultz was 
born in Germany 50 years ago and had 
been in publishing before coming to the 
U.S. in 1937. In New York he joined the 
art book firm of Wittenborn & Co., be- 
coming vice-president in 1947. He directed 
the firm’s series on “Problems in Contem- 
porary Art” and “The Documents of 
Modern Art’. More recently he had main- 
tained offices in the Grace Borgenicht gal- 
lery as an independent dealer. 


Mural Society Head 


Louis G. Ferstadt, painter, sculptor and il- 
lustrator, died on August 18 in Phoenicia, 
New York. He was a director of the Na- 
tional Society of Mural Painters, and had 
shown his works in museums here and 
abroad. 


New Galleries 


The James Gallery opened on September 
14 at 70 East 12th Street, with a roster of 
ten painters and two photographers. The 
first exhibition is a group show and will 
be followed by an agenda of one-man 
shows . . . The Hendrika Hobbelink 
Kaastra Gallery will open in Palm Beach, 
Florida, on November 1. The gallery will 
feature work in realistic and semi-abstract 
styles in one-man shows. Information on 
bookings may be obtained through P.O. 
Box 41, Palm Beach .. . A series of col- 
lege and university exhibitions will begin 
this fall at the Forum Gallery, 822 Madi- 
son Avenue, under the direction of Robert 
D. Kaufman. It will be inaugurated by a 
selection from the University of Colorado, 
and in the fall months will also make 
available student work in painting, sculp- 
ture and graphics from the University of 
California, October 25; the University of 
Oklahoma, November 17; and Michigan 
State College, December 9. Exhibitions for 
1955 will be announced later. 


The Panoras Gallery, 62 West 56 Street, 
has announced its opening . . . Urban 
Gallery has moved uptown to 19 East 76 
Street . . . Perls Gallery has opened its 
new quarters at 1016 Madison Avenue... 





PAINTINGS and WATERCOLORS 
by 


19th and 20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Group e Oils 


To September 25th 


PANORAS 


62 West 56 St., N. Y. C. 


SOPHY REGENSBURG 


DAVIS GALLERIES 


231 E. 60 St. 
Sept. 23 - Oct. 16 


PAINTINGS 


GROUP SHOW 


THRU OCT. 9 


KORMAN GALLERY 


835 Madison Ave. (bet. 69-70 Sts.) 





JoAnne 


SCHNEIDER 


PAINTINGS @ Sept. 14-Oct. 2 


2 LLERY 
john heller, Soe s7 
23rd SEASON 


ACA GROUP 


September 13-25 


ACA GALLERY 
63 East 57 St., N. Y. 


ABRAHAM 


HANKINS 


Recent Woodcuts Through Sept. 23 


The CONTEMPORARIES 


959 MADISON AVENUE AT 75 STREET 








creative galleries 





108 w. 56 st. 
gretchen sept. 13-24 
mecblair 
haim sept. 18-Oct. 1 


mendelson 
5th annual group show to sept. 30 





Galerie de Braux 
paintings by to oct. 15 


de Castori-Jourde 


and group exhibit of 
contemporary painters 


131 East 55th Street, N. Y. 








ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF fl. Y. 


announces its 79th regular session 
Sept. 15, 1954 to May 28, 1955 
No entrance requirements. Tuition is by the 
month, and you may register at any time. 


Morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
daily—Monday thru Friday. 


Full or part time registration accepted. Also, 
special one-evening-a-week classes. 


Approved for veterans training under Public 
Laws 346 & 16. 


On Saturdays there are special classes for 
children and adults. 


For full information, write or phone for 
catalog 


Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th, N.Y.C., Circle 7-4510 





CLASS IN PAINTING 
ROBERT MOTHERWELL 
Hunter College Art Department 
695 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 
Instructors on Staff: Lippold, Kann, Peterdi, 
Baziotes, Stinson 


Registration begins Sept. 8, 1954 





THE [INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Industrial, 
Arts. 


Fine, 
tising 


Adver- 
Teacher 
Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. Fall 
Term, Sept. 20, 1954. 


Chicago 3, Ill., Box 199 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WOELFFER Ps 
SABEAN cons 
CHENOWETH = scurpronz 







Write: Registrar, 30 West Dale 
GALLERY AND 


NORTON coco. or in 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 
Prospectus on request 


‘PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


e Send for prospectus now 
Frode N. Dann, Director 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 





STUDY IN 
CALIFORNIA 


28 


Letters 


Klonis Misses the Point 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Klonis distinguishes himself most by his 
superficial analysis of art education today. It 
may be true that college art programs are 
not all they should be, but it is also true 
that generalizations such as those expressed 
by Mr. Klonis are extremely dangerous. 

Mr. Klonis is guilty, it seems to me, of 
calling for increased specialization on the 
part of the artist rather than a greater em- 
phasis on the kind of general education nec- 
essary for the making of modern men. In 
this conection I would direct Mr. Klonis’s 
attention to an article in the same issue in 
which Robert Henri is quoted as countering 
the slogan “Art for Art's Sake” with “Art 
for Life's Sake.” 

The remarks about “teacher college medi- 
ocrities” are in very bad taste. . . Mr. Klonis 
again misses the point. Certainly he picks 
the wrong target. Teacher college art pro- 
grams, at least to my knowledge, are de- 
signed to train teachers who will employ 
art media and activities as one phase of 
the general educative process. Such activity 
is not always, in fact seldom, intended to 
produce professional artists. The emphasis 
is almost always on human progress, on 
helping all kinds of people. 

George Conrad 

Associate Professor of Art 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Ill. 


Point & Counterpoint 


To the Editor: 
I applaud your change of name to ARTS 
DIGEST and welcome articles and news of 
music, theatre and architecture. I think it 
adds a unique touch to what, as an artist, 
I hope will remain predominantly an art 
magazine with articles like Stewart Klonis’ 
on education and Bennard Perlman on 
Robert Henri. 

Susan Rabinowitz 


Westport, Conn. 
To the Editor: 
Who is interested in Italy or decadent 
Southern architecture? Not me. Abstract 
blobs are getting tiring in your magazine. 
R. E. Roberts 


New York 
The Yeas Have It 


To the Editor: 

A yes for Cherry’s article! As a past board 
member and chairman of the Woodstock 
Artists Association, I'm very well aware of 
the problems and compromises of the last 
few years. The association has become top- 
heavy with amateurs and Sunday painters, 
and this inevitably imposes a point of view. 
Many of the shows have been mediocre 
because of juries inviting friends for friend- 
ship’s sake, and many of the painters that 
should exhibit do not—and so the associa- 
tion grows bigger and more social and less 
a gallery for the artist to exhibit in. 

Many of us agree with Cherry that the 
gallery is not striking out in experimental 
directions and we are concerned that so 
few young painters of talent are coming 
to Woodstock. Aside from the Welfare 
Fund, our art conferences and extension 
evenings are the only worth-while activ- 
ities that have occurred, and these have 
always been planned by the artists sans 
amateurs. 

Periodically the artists have to take over 
again as they have in the past. The asso- 
ciation will of course be less solvent and a 
smaller organization, but it will again be an 
organization of painters concerned with the 
problems of painting. 

Edward Millman 
Woodstock, New York 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 


Offers a liberal program for the 
TRAINING and EDUCATION of the 
CREATIVE ARTIST. 

Courses are conducted by accomplished 
practitioners in the technics of Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, and the Graphic 
Arts. 

Programs for the B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees include theory and history of 
ert, aesthetics, and philosophy. 
Design is the core about which teaching 
is assembled. 


Winter Session: Registration, Sept. 
17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 1954 
Classes Start Sept. 23, 1954 
Spring Session: Registration, Jan. 
28, 29, 31, Feb. 1, 1955 
Classes Start Feb. 2, 1955 


Day and Evening Classes — East Hall 


SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 
New York 27, N. Y. 








Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 










T3443 SUMIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. ONIO 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, ome. sculpture, 
sculpture ceramics, mura! decoration, Coordi- 
nated with University of Penaytrenia” K B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.8. in Ed. degrees. Established 1806. Distia- 
guished faculty. Day, Evening. Summer School. Cata- 
logue; write R. D. Entenmann. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pe. 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


Individual instruction by professional 
artists. B.F.A. degree & certificates. 


Commercial art. Advertising, Fashion 


Design & Illustration, Interior Design. 
Painting & Illustration. 30th year. 
Limited enrollment. Veteran approved. 


Catalog. Anne F. Abbott, Dir. 
Box S, 2013 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 0. 





/ 
ybe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 








SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 


Fall term begins now 


WaAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Who’s News 


Kenneth Evett, associate professor of art 
at Cornell University, has been announced 
gs winner of the competition to complete 
the mural decoration of Nebraska’s Good- 
hue Capital building. The murals will con- 
sist of three canvas panels, each 15 x 24 
feet. 


“Palimpsest,” a poetic work in progress by 
Art DIGEST San Francisco correspondent, 
Lawrence Ferling, was broadcast over 
KPFA, Berkeley, California, a radio station 
which gives encouragement through its pro- 
grams to writers and musicians and other 
artists. It is an independent, non-profit 
station basing its operation on the direct 
support of listeners who subscribe $10 
per year; it gives no commercials and ac- 
cepts no advertising .. . 


Perry T. Rathbone 


... Perry T. Rathbone, director of the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, has been 
appointed director of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, succeeding George Harold 
Edgell who died in June. He assumes the 
directorship in the spring . . . Leslie Judd 
Portner, art critic for the Washington Post 
& Times-Herald, has begun a new radio 
series on “The Washington Art Scene,” 
which will be broadcast regularly on sta- 
tion WCFM, Mondays at 7:45 p.m... . 


Albert Jacobson had a show of ceramic 
sculpture at the Silvermine Guild of Art- 
ists, Norwalk, Conn., in Augusz. Entitled 
“Ceramic Sculpture for Home and Gar- 
den,” it included a variety of the artist's 
work in a handsome installation. 


Print editor Dore Ashton, whose letter 
from London appears in this issue, will be 
in Europe for the next year. She will write 
monthly reports for ARTS DIGEST from 
wherever she happens to be... 


Painter Karl Zerbe of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts will teach this year at Florida 
State University at Tallahassee, not at the 
University of Florida as reported in the 
August issue of ARTS DIGEST. The univer- 
sity art gallery will sponsor an exhibition 
of his work from Oct. 26 to Nov. 28... 
Harry Hering is on a painting trip through 
the northwest and California preparing for 
an exhibition next season in Los Angeles 
... Charles Baskerville had an exhibition 
at the White Museum, Cornell University, 
iN connection with his 35th class reunion 
... Eleanor Olson, curator of the Oriental 
collections and Tibetan authority at Newark 
Museum has received a Fulbright award to 
study in Japan... 


The Passedoit Gallery has become the sole 
American agent for Frederick Franck . . . 


September 15, 1954 


Dr. Blake-More Godwin, director of the 
Toledo Museum of Art, has been awarded 
an honorary degree of doctor of fine arts 
from Bowling Green State University. Dr. 
Godwin has been director of the Toledo 
Museum since 1927. This fall he joined 
Theodore Rousseau of the Metropolitan 


a taal Let en 


e artists oil 
& water colors 
casein tempera 
soft pastels 


drawing inks i 


varnishes 
e mediums 


O) td 


in organizing an exhibition of nearly 100 
old master Dutch paintings which will 
open at the Metropolitan in October and 
be shown in Toledo in January. He will 
also be a juror for the Atlanta Art Asso- 
ciation’s 9th Southeastern Annual Exhibi- 
cion at the High Museum, Oct. 3-10. 


ale 


trademark of quality 


@ permanent 
oil colors 


NNT TALENS & SON, INC. 


e water colors 
poster colors 


UNION, N. J. 


retouch colors Main Laboratories: Apeldoorn, Holland 
pastels Brussels @ Jacarta, Indonesia 
color sets Olten, Switzerland ‘e” Paris 


A five drawer unit built of heavy gauge 
furniture steel. Smooth gliding drawers on 
ball-bearing rollers, equipped with rear 
hood and lift compressor in front. These 
units can be securely stacked to meet 
your individual requirements. Cole gray 
or olive green. 


Inside Drawer Outside Cabinet Price for 
No. W. D. H. WwW. OD. 4H. 5 Drawer Unit 


4030 37” 25° 2%” 40%” 28%” 15%4” $112.50 
4332 43” 32” 24%" 46%” 35%” 15%” $149.50 
5038 50” 38" 2%” 53%” 41%” 15%4” $169.00 


Sanitary bases are available for above units. 


Plunger type lock which automatically 
locks all 5 drawers—$15.00 additional. 


At your Art Supply Dealer 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST oo ADDRESS 55 


Courses for advanced students of 
Painting, Sculpture, Design, Ce- 
ramics, Weaving, and Metal- 
smithing, and for graduates in 
Architecture. Degrees offered: M. 
Arch., B.F.A. and MF.A. Fall 
Semester opens Sept. 13; Spring Semester Jan. 31. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
111 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


j WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


Dayton, Ohio—Sept. 26-Oct. 10 
Reno, Nevada—Sept. 5-17 
California—June 20-Aug. 30 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SALISBURY STREET, LAL a S282 es LENT hl eee 


TAXCO SCHOOL OF ART 


offers year round study in quaint surroundings 
and delightful climate. Inexpensive living and 
tuition. Write for fclder. 


Fidel Figueroa, Director 
Box 54, Taxco, Gro. Mexico 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Accredited year-round courses in arts and 
crafts Spanish; Field Trips: Room, 
Board from $2 daily. 

RICO LEBRUN: Guest Lecturer 1953-54 


For an tlustrated prospectus describing 
an unusual opportunity address: 


Stirling Dickinson, Box D, Instituto Allende, 
San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 





NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES, INC. 
Established 1878 


Fixe Paintin gs 
ie) 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


STAN FRAYDAS 


CRESPI samen 
GALLERY is" 204 st 


205 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 13 TO 26, 





GALLERY 29 invites painters, sculp- 


tors and printmakers working in NEW 


SPACIAL CONCEPTS ° 29 is 


interested in new experimental ® work 
never seen in adie. ® 29s non-profit plan 
gives contemporary artists a chance to show 
their work. © for information on one-man and 
group shows write to gallery 29, 217 w. 29 
st., ny.c. 1 helmut kallweit, director 

GALLERIES 


MIDTOW 17 E. 57 St. N.Y. 


GROUP EXHIBITION 
IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


DAVID LUND 


GUEST SHOW = 
Sept. 20 - Oct. 8 


GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS, 120 E57 


JEREMY Sculptures 
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Sept. 20-Oct. 9 


STABLEGALLERY °2*S*venthAve 


at 58th St. 


CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


CURT VALENTIN GALLERY 
$2 East 57th Street New York 


PRE-SEASON 
Group Exhibition 


Sept. 20-Oct. 1 
CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS, | inc. 


106 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 


30 


Where to Show 


National 


Birmingham, Alabama 


15TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION WATER 
COLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. Birmingham 
Museum of Art. Nov. 13-Dec. 10, 1954. Open to 
all artists. Media: water color, tempera, 
casein, gouache. Fee $1.00 each painting. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due October 28. 
Entries due November 1. =" Belle Comer, 
Birmingham Museum of Art, City Hall, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


East Orange, New Jersey 

AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
OF N. J. & CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Nov. 29-Dec. 11. Paintings of a 
spiritual nature to be shown at the church. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Entry fee: $2. Jury; 
prizes. Entries due: Nov. 22 at the church, 
26 S. Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. Write 
to Mrs. Wm. H. Burrill, Hotel Marlborough, 
East Orange, N. J 


New York, New York 


CREATIVE GALLERIES MONTHLY GROUP 
SHOWS. All media. Entry fee. Write to 


Creative Galleries, 108 West 56th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


New York, New York 

MORRIS GALLERY GROUP EXHIBITION. Oct. 
18-31. Painting. Jury; fee. Awards: one-man 
shows. Entry blanks due Oct. 5; work Oct. 


14-15. Write to ae Gallery, 174 Waverly 
Place, New York 14, N. Y. 


New York, New York 

AUDUBON ARTISTS 13th ANN. National Aca- 
demy Galleries. Jan. 20-Feb. 6. For artists 
working in the U. S. Media: oil, watercolor, 
casein, pastel, graphics, sculpture. Fee: $4. 
Jury. Prizes: medals & cash awards. Entry 
cards & work due Jan. 6. Write: Gladys Mock, 
24 Washington Sq. No., New York 11, N. Y. 


New York, New York 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 41st ANN. 
Nov. 17-Dec. 5. National Academy Galleries. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, casein, pas- 
tel. Entry fee: $7. Refund if rejected, $4. 
Jury; prizes. Entries due Nov. 4. Write: 


any J. Romans, 333 West 56 St., New York 


Regional 
Decatur, Illinois 


llth ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL IL- 
LINOIS ARTISTS, Jan. 30-Feb. 27, Decatur 
Art Center. Open to artists within 150 miles 
of Decatur. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Entry 
cards and work due January 15. Oils, water 
color, sculpture. For information write De- 
catur Art Center, Decatur, IIl. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


4TH ANNUAL STATE EXHIBITION, Art Center 
of the Oranges. Mar. 6-19. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Fee: $3 per entry (limit 2). Jury. Cash prizes, 
Entries due Feb. 16. Work due Feb. 19 and 
20. Write James F. White, 115 Halsted street, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Madison, Wisconsin 

20th ANN. WISCONSIN SALON OF ART. Nov. 
22-Dec. 15. Open to Wisconsin artists. Media: 
oil & tempera, watercolor & paste, graphics 
& sculpture; work executed in last 2 years. 
No fee. Jury; prizes. Deadline for registra- 
tion: Nov. 1. Write to the Union Gallery 
committee, 770 Langdon Street, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Massillon, Ohio 


19TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Oct. 3lst 
to Nov. 30. All Media. No fees. Jury. 
Awards: Baldwin Purchase and others to be 
determined. Entries due thru Oct. 23. Write 
The Massillon Museum, Massillon, O. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CRAFTS. 
Nov. 5-Dec. 2. Layton Art Gallery. Open to 
craftsmen now resident or former residents of 
Wisconsin. Jury. Entries due before Oct. 15. 
Write Dorothy Meredith, 2932 N. 69th st., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


13TH ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION. Oct. 
3-17. Delgado Museum. Open to members of 
Art Association of New Orleans. Non-mem- 
bers invited to join upon payment of $5 fee. 
No jury. Prizes. Work due Sept. 29. Write 
Art Association, Delgado Museum, City Park, 
New Orleans 19, La. 


New York, New York 

6TH ANNUAL EMILY LOWE AWARD COM- 
PETITION. Ward Eggleston Galleries. Nov. 
1-20. Open to artists working in New York. 
Media: watercolor gouache, oils. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due October 2. Write Ward Eggleston, 
director, Emily Lowe Award Competition, 
969 Madison avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Newark, New Jersey 


12th ANNUAL NEW JERSEY WATER COLOR 
SOCIETY OPEN EXHIBITION. Oct. 14-23. oom 
to artists born in or residing in New Je: 
Entries due Oct. 6. Awards. Write Ruth 
chell Wolff, Secretary, P.O. Box 25, Blooming. 
dale, New oe 

Norfolk, Vir 

IRENE LEACHE® MEMORIAL ART BIENNIAL 
Feb. 6-Feb. 27. Open to Virginia & North 
Carolina artists not before exhibited in Nor. 
folk. Media: oil & watercolor. Entries due: 
Jan. 17-24. Jury; prizes. Write to Chairman 
of the Art Biennial, Mrs. Louis I. Jaffe, 7449 
Pinecroft Lane, Norfolk 5, Virginia. 


HENDRIKA HOBBELINK 
KAASTRA GALLERY 


Foreign and Domestic Exhibits 
For Bookings Write: 
P. O. Box 41 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


HARVEY Sept. 23—Oct. 13 


CROPPER 


Galerie Moderne 
49 W. 53 St., N. Y. 12:30 to 6:00 
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600 illustrations 
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amateur artists ,students, professionals 


At last — a complete, step-by-step course in 
Drawing that appeals to beginners and pro- 
fessionals alike. Basic Drawing’s 600 illustra- 
tions clearly define the simple rules of Draw- 
ing . . . a “how-to-do-it” book that will 
quickly improve your skill and technique! 


600 drawings by Louis 
Priscilla — famous ar- 
tist and instructor at 
the Art Students 
League—illustrate both 
the basic and advanced 
aspects of Drawing... 
with special accent on 
perspective, anatomy, 
and drapery. 


YOUR GUARANTEE 
Improve Your Draw- 
ing or Money Back 
Mail This Coupon Today 


Pesce eseseeeseeeneeee™ 


GRAYSON PUBLISHING CO., Dept. Ant 


381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send copies of Basic Drawing 
(postage-paid) at $3.95 each to: 
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Just Arrived from Sweden 


cs 


Here's a Manikin that you can 


put into any pose to help you in 
your art work. Made of pol- 
ished hardwood with unbreak- 
able flexible joints. 12” high. 


at your lecal dealer or order from 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc 
2 W. 46th St. New York 36, N.Y 


SUPPLY CENTER 


Su, Q, 
Y £, ine? f les. 
° 


copy. Send your name, address, 
ond 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


Note to Dealers and Schools: Sim- 
ply order on business stationery. 


FINE 
FRAMES 


. » benoentional or madi, — 
Find. your sv0rk Yo sd, 4 


i fo fe lg 
Mors bo be a i 


JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 


New York 
“Everything for the Artist’ 


5 Union Square 


September 15, 1954 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


3RD ANNUAL BERKSHIRE ART SHOW. Sept. 
29-Oct.20. Berkshire Museum. Open to art- 
ists living within 60 miles of Pittsfield who 
are members of Berkshire Art Association. 
Jury. Prizes. Write Berkshire Art Associa- 
tion, Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


San Diego & Pasadena, California 
CALIFORNIA WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 34th 
National Exhibition of Water Color Painting. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 30, San Diego; Jan. 14-Feb. 13, 
Pasadena. Open to members of Calif. Water 
Color Society only. Jury; prizes. Entry fee: 
$1.50 maximum. Entries due: Sept. 25. Write 
to Howard Clapp, secretary, 2410 N. Myers 
St., Burbank, California. 


Topeka, Kansas 

8TH MULVANE ART CENTER ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION OF OIL PAINTING. Nov. 17-Dec. 
17. Open to residents of Nebraska, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. No fee. Jury. Pur- 
chase awards. Entry blanks due before Nov. 
1. Work due between Oct. 17 & Nov. 1. 
Write Jolee Houx, Mulvane Art Center, Wash- 
burn University, Tokepa, Kan. 


Washington, D. C. 


4th BIENNIAL OF THE WASEINGTON SCULP- 
TURE GROUP. Oct. 13-28. Open to artists living 
in the Eastern Seaboard states. Media: perma- 
nent media—metal, stone, plaster, wood, etc. 
Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and 
entries due Oct. 6, 9:00-4:00 P.M.; out of town 
work, Oct. 4. Write Mrs. Bernard Shapiro, 
3602 Albermarle Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


White Plains, New York 

24th ANN. EXHIBITION, WESTCHESTER ARTS 
& CRAFTS GUILD. County Center, Nov. 15- 
Nov. 22. Open to residents of Westchester 
County. Annual dues: $5.00; no entry fee. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, graphics, 
crafts. Prizes in all media. For entry cards, 
write Mrs. Ann O. Livingston, secretary-trea- 
surer, Westchester Arts & Crafts Guild, County 
Center, White Plains, New York. 


Youngstown, Ohio 

AUTUMN ANNUAL FOR AREA ARTISTS. 
Butler Institute, Nov. 7-Dec. 19. Open to artists 
within 25-mile radius of Youngstown. Media: 
oils, watercolor, pastels, drawings, prints, 
ceramics, sculpture & crafts. No fee. Prizes. 
Entries due: Oct. 31. Write Secretary, Butler 
Institute of American Art, Youngstown, Ohio. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CERAMIC SHOW. Butler 
Institute, Jan. 1-30. Open to residents & for- 
mer residents of Ohio. Media: ceramics & 
sculpture. Entry fee: $2. Packing charge: 
$2 each crate. Jury; prizes. Entries due: Dec. 
19. Write the secretary, Butler Institute of 
American Art, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS. No competitive exhibi- 
tions will be held during the 1954-55 
season because of the academy’s special 
150th anniversary exhibition program. 


Artists Bazaar 


Non-Reflecting Glass 

A practical, durable glass which solves the 
problem of eliminating glare while still 
providing protection for drawings, pastels, 
watercolors and prints, is now available 
through The House of Heydenryk, 141 
West 54th Street, New York City. 


How-To-Do-It 

“Now You Can Do It Yourself” is the 
title of an new booklet on creative textile 
design. It is well-illustrated and contains 
sound technical information. Available for 
35¢ through The American Crayon Com- 
pany, Dept. 748, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Water Color Set 

A new metallic watercolor set, including 
eight brilliant colors and a camel hair 
brush, is listed by the F. Weber Company 
at 95¢. 


Canvas for Photographers 

A special kind of sensitized canvas may 
now be used for photographic enlarge- 
ments. It is available in two sizes, 16 x 20 
and 18x 24, through General Photo Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 15 Summit Ave., Chatham, 
N. J. 


Bonus with Canvas 

A pair of aluminum pliers, valued at $3.00, 
will be given free with the purchase of 
each roll of Fredrix linen or cotton canvas 
during a special fall offer. The special 
bonus value will be featured at reliable 
artists’ supply shops. 


the house of 


heydenryk 


141 w. 54 st., n. y. 19 


IT MODELS 
LIKE CLAY— 


HARDENS 
INTO METAL! 


a 
at leading dealers 
e 
send 10c for 
16-page 
handbook 
working in 
sculp-metal 


the sculp-metal company 
701-F Investment Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 


ARTIsts COLorRs 


COBALT BLUES 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS 


CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 


GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 


EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American. Art 


Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
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A SELECTION OF PAINTINGS 
AND SCULPTURE BY 30 ARTISTS 
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artists are merchandised and are flaunted about like brag 
names. Instead of the obvious methods used by the makex 
of chewing gum and soft drinks, more subtle methods ap 
used. These names are merchandised with class methods afte 
the fashion of Sun Valley, Idaho, a Cadillac or expensiye 
jewelry. The plight of the painter or sculptor whose nan, 
has not been merchandised to the public is a real tragedy 

The end of the craftsman shoemaker came with the adver, 
of high-speed efficient shoe manufacturing machinery. Th 
tragedy of the shoemaker was lessened by the fact that he 
could be absorbed in a shoe factory. Neither Ruskin’s no 
Morris’ idealism could prevent the change in the industrial 
manufacturing of shoes. The plight of the artist is that he 
can not be absorbed economically anywhere. His work hy 
no market. There is no chance for him to sell and live from 
his work. 

Many people in the U.S. today have the desire to by 
paintings and sculpture. Most artists want to sell their work 
In spite of this, people do not buy their work. Here is; 
tragic gap in what should be a normal relationship betwees 
buyer and seller. Rich industrialists, business men and 
bankers invest in Rembrandt, Titian and El Greco, or per 
haps, when so advised, in Van Gogh, Cézanne or Seurat 
Through their purchases they support a few well established 
antiquarians On 57th Street and the Rue de la Boetie. More 
speculative investors buy Matisse, Picasso, Kokoschka o 
Marin. Meier-Graefe, in the introduction to his book, “Modem 
Art”, says: “But the popularization of art is rendered impos 
sible by the extravagant prices commanded by works of ar 
and demanded for those that are not so recognized by : 
frantic, absurd and thoroughly dishonest traffic.” 

The vast mass of people who buy television sets, automo: 
biles and summer vacation trips do buy pictures for theit 
homes. What are these pictures and why are they bought! 
They are mechanical prints in black and white and color 
They are manufactured paintings of Niagara Falls and the 
Grand Canyon. They are drug store Innesses, porcelain bric 
a brac, oriental, European and domestic nothings. People 
buy these objects for the same reason they buy Coca-Cola 
Camels or Life Savers. They buy them because they art 
“correctly” merchandised by Macy’s and Marshall Field, by 
Whelans and the corner art shoppe. 

The money spent in the U.S. on so-called art is enough 
to support all our artists, but the artists get little or none of 
it. This money goes to the department store, the chain drug: 
gist, the lithographer, the printer, the painting mechanic and 
the manufacturer. It goes to the salesmen and sales promo- 
tion. The money goes everywhere but to the true artist. 

There are some dealers in contemporary painting and 
sculpture who are fighting for survival with their backs 
against the wall, and many of the most courageous have 
failed in a heroic battle to defend the artists they have 
handled. Those who have been successful have often been 
forced to make unhappy compromises to survive. No 
dealer, no matter how conscientious he be, can afford 
push too many names, too many brands, so that the majority 
of our artists are automatically excluded from having theit 
work presented to the public. There is no immediate solt- 
tion to this unhappy situation, but we can help to a degret 
if we break ‘loose from our fear of buying original works 
of art by unknown, unpublicized men. Let no single ind: 
vidual or small group of individuals, no dealer or critic, 
alone influence us. Let those of us who claim a love for the 
plastic arts go to such places where the work of living att 
ists are for sale, whether gallery, studio or street, and fol 
low through our natural and normal desire to purchas 
the art of our contemporary fellow men. 
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Continued from page 7 

Nehru, Prime Minister of India, discusses in his preface to 
“Painting from Ajanta Caves” and wherein he observes: 
“Ever since the Ajanta frescoes were rediscovered and be- 
came generally known, they have exercised an increasing in- 
fluence on our thought and on Indian art generally... . 
History becomes human and living and not merely a record 
of some distant age which we can hardly understand.” 

The Ajanta frescoes and every other mural epic are auto- 
matically debarred from top honors in the “avant-garde” 
code by Mrs. Saarinen’s carefully stressed admonition that 
we “must look for art which is in no sense upper-case, 
exalted, self-sufficient expression.” 

A typical reaction to the Forum article comes from a 
young New York painter who has decorated several public 
buildings with the democratic concept of human occupancy 
in mind. “The author does not accept,” he told us, “what 
comes out of our collective life. She wants to direct the 
flow. She rejects the experience and hopes of the American 
peoples. Why should they not expect to see the pattern of 
their lives reflected on the walls of the buildings that serve 
them? Why should they not be permitted to recognize the 
shape of their own cultures? Is their image not a worthy 
one? The article misses the whole point of the connection 
between public art and public idealism.” 

In her demand that art be subordinate to architecture, 
Mrs. Saarinen concedes that the responsibility is the archi- 
tect’s. Again one asks, to what extent is the modern architect 
a wholly responsible, even a free, agent? Does he not work 
for a fee. Except in the case of government or educational 
institutions, the architect who faithfully serves his client 
will, as a rule, consider “rentability” a first objective—with 
income figured on the square-foot basis. 

Frederick Kiesler, a founder of the famous de Szijl, 
says: “If industry produces so much today, it is mainly 
for the sake of investments. Industry does not serve basic 
needs but turns out stylish modifications of commodities 
that have proved to be saleable. Architects and draftsmen 
are its unsuspecting accomplices. . . . Actually, the average 
architect does violence to the freedom and self-realization 
of the basic functions of living man... . The human rela- 
tionships established by the mural painter serve to soften 
the blow.” 

Lewis Mumford, who as a metropolitan art critic was 
among thé first to realize the significance of Orozco and the 
contribution of the Mexical mural movement, is in agree- 
ment with Kiesler on the necessity for a total architectural 
functionalism. 

“The machine,” he declares in his superb essay, “The Con- 
duct of Life,” “neglects the whole striving area of the per- 
sonality. . . .” Elsewhere, he maintains that the symbol- 
making activities of man in his speech and dream have 
played a larger part in human life than his technical mastery 
of the natural environment through weapons and machines. 
He holds that the role played by man as interpreter is “the 
apex of natural existence, quintessence of all that has gone 
before, the embryonic vehicle of developments and fulfill- 
ments that lie far ahead.” Man's ability, he says, “to interpret 
the world truly, with insight into potentialities as well as 
causes, gives the measure of his ability to transform it.” 

Is this age to be denied its most precious social heritage— 
the interpretation of its essential values, meanings and pur- 
poses? 

Does industry's preference for emphasis upon the nonload- 
bearing character of public walls to the projection upon them 
of ideas that “determine developments and fulfillments” war- 
rant the rejection of the services of the mural painter— 
that most competent interpreter of his own time and place? 
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WILDENSTEIN 


Presents in September 


FRENCH XIX CENTURY PAINTINGS 


PAINTINGS BY A GROUP OF 
FRENCH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


and 


From September 22 to October 2 


Sponsored by the Turkish Information Service 


FIRST SHOWING IN AMERICA OF 
PAINTINGS BY 


BEDRI RAHMI EYUBOGLU 


19 East 64th Street, New York 


DUVEEN 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
Mower | URE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAFESTRIES 


GOTHIC »- RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Ine. 
18 East 79th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 















































































































ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute To Oct. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


4: J. V. Gilliland. 


Addison joao To Sept. 27: “Art 
Schools U.S.A. 1954.” 

ATHENS, GA. 

—— To Sept. 30: Holbrook 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum To Oct. 10: The American 
Scene by 20 Italian Artists. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Perls Gallery To Oct. 
etti. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


15: Giacom- 


Museum To Oct. 3: Calif. Water- 
color Society; Sept. 15-Oct. 14: 
The Reformation & Counter- 
Reformation. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery Cont. Art. 

Childs Sept.: 17th & 18th C. Italian 
Paintings. 

Doll & Richards 18th C. Amer. 

Inst. of Cont. Art Sept. 21-Nov. 7: 
Younger New England Painters. 

Little Gallery To Sept. 24: A. 


Bradshaw. 

Vose Gallery Sept. 27-Oct. 16: H. 
Rotenberg. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery To Oct. 10: Ber- 


the Morisot and Her Circle. 


CANTON, OHIO 
Institute Sept.: Cont. 
tiles, (Scalamandre). 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute To Oct. 
Japanese Ptgs. 
Frumkin Sept.: Review. 
Hohenberg Abstract & Cont. 
Lantern To Sept. 22: R. Young; 
Sept. 25-Oct. 15: L. Travis. 
Library T2 Sept. 30: Weaving, M. 
Friedman; Jewelry, D. Holst. 
Linn Sept.: Olivetti, Design. 
Mandel Sept.: Group, Ptgs. 
Nelson To Oct. 1: A. Bohrod. 
Oehlschlaeger Cont. Amer. Art. 
Palmer House To Oct. 16: Ptgs. & 
Their Reproductions. 
Rafilson Cont. Ptgs. 


C'NCINNATI, OHIO 
Museum Oct.: The Peale Family. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum To Oct. 3: 
Scandinavia. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center To Oct. 1: Mexican 
Popular Arts; To Oct. 15: A. Fras- 
coni. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Museum To Oct. 10: 
Homer Drawings. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To Sept. 


Woven Tex- 


3: Chinese & 


Ptgs. 


Design in 


Winslow 


29: Rodin; To 


Oct. 3: L. Briggs; To Oct. 10: W. 
Zorach. 

FLUSHING, N. Y. 

Art League Sept. 25 & 26: “’Clothes- 


Line Annual.” 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Museum To Sept. 24: AFA Trustee- 
Collectors. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum To Sept. 
Kay Sage. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum To Oct. 1: American Ptgs; 
Indian Ptgs, Pottery. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Institute Sept. 15-Nov. 15: 
Chinese Gold & Silver Objects. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery To Oct. 1: 
Decorative Arts. 


LINCOLN, MASS. 

DeCordova Museum To Oct. 10: 
Boston Printmakers; C. Hubbard, 
E. Nelson; American Craftsmen. 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 


26: Y. Tanguy, 


Chinese 


Art Center Sept. 19-Oct. 24: New 
Amer. Houses; Mod. Masters of 
Painting. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Cowie Amer. Ptgs. 

Hatfield Fr. & Amer. 

Landau Cont. Amer. 

Museum To Oct. 11: J. C. Young. 
Vigeveno Fr. & Amer. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
Art Center Sept. 22-Oct. 7: High- 
lights of Amer. Painting. 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Walker Center To Sept. 30: Younger 
European Painters. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum To Sept. 26: 
Book Illustrations. 

MORRIS PLAINS, N.J. 

Silo ae To Sept. 30: A. Kon- 
rad. 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum Sept.: Amer. Ptg & Sculp; 
Oriental Art; To Sept. 27: “En- 
joy Modern Art.” 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
Charles-Fourth Gallery To Sept. 
26: Host to Alan Gallery, N.Y. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum To 
Photo Salon. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
Art Association To Sept. 30: W. T. 
Richards, 1833-1905. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Museums 

Brooklyn (Eastern Parkway) Sept. 
16-Oct. 14: Ist Annual Alumni 
Show. 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) To Oct. 
1: Gordon Grant Marines. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) To Sept. 
30: Younger American Painters. 

Metropolitan (Sth at 82) Sept. 15- 
Oct. 17: Scenes From The Life 
Of The Virgin. 

Modern (11 W 53) To Nov. 14: 
Amer. Prints; To Oct. 12: Japa- 
nese House. 

National Academy (1083 Sth at 
89) To Oct. 1: Prints—Royal So- 
ciety Painter-Etchers & Engrav- 
ers (Auspices of Society Ameri- 
can Graphic Artists). 

Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) To 
Oct. 3: Closed. 

Scclamandre (20 W. 55) Sept.: 
Modern Designs in Printed Tex- 
tiles. 

Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To Sept. 
25: fe en Sept. 27-Oct. 13: 


A. 

AAS es = '57) To Sept. 25: 23rd 
Season. 

Alan (32 E 65) To Oct. 2: New 
Ptgs & Sculp. 

Argent (67 E 59) To Oct. 11: Closed. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Sept. 30: 
G. Griffin. 

A.S.L. (215 W 57) To Nov. 1: In- 
structor’s Work. 

Babcock (38 E 57) To Oct. 1: 19th 
& 20th C. Amer. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Sept.: 
Group. 

Borgenicht (61 E 57) To Sept. 25: 
Prospectus 1954-55. 

Caravan (132 E 65) Sept.: Group. 

Carlebach (937 3rd) Pre-Columbian 
Art. 

Carstairs (11 E 57) Sept.: Fr. & 
Amer. 

a (48 E 57) Fr. & Amer. 


City” Genter (131 W 55) To Oct. 3: 
S. Lewen; T. Vevers, J. Maidoff. 
Coeval (100 W 56) To Sept. 30: P. 

England. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E 57) Sept. 
20-Oct. 31: Pre-Season Group. 
Cooper (313 W 53) Opening Oct. 1: 

L. P. Katzen. 
Coronet (106 E 60) Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 
Creative (108 W 56) Sept. 18-Oct. 
1: H. Mendelson; To Sept. 25: 
G. McBlair; To Sept. 30: Sth An- 


nual. 

Crespi (205 E 58) To Sept. 26: S. 
Fraydas. 

Davis (231 E 60) Sept. 23-Oct. 16: 
S. Regensburg. 


Children’s 


Sept. 28: 


Downtown (32 E 51) Sept.: Intro- 
ducing 30 Chicago Artists. 
Duveen (18 E 79) Sept.: Old Mas- 


ters. 
Egan (46 E 57) To Oct. 2: K. Martin. 
Eggleston (969 Mad. at 76) To Sept. 
27: Annual Fall Group. 
Feig] (601 Mad. at 57) Sept.: 
Amer. & Europ. 

Ferargil (19 E P55) Contact F. N. 
Price. 

Fine Arts Associates (41 E 57) Fr. 


Ptgs. 

Forum (822 Mad.) Sept. 30-Oct. 21: 
Univ. of Colo. Art Students. 

Friedman (20 E 49) Sept.: A. Miller. 

Galerie Chalette (45 W 57) Fr. & 
Amer. 

Galerie de Braux (131 E 55) To 
Oct. 15: De Castori-Jourde. 

Galerie Moderne an W 53) Sept. 
24-Oct. 13: H. — 

Gallery 29 (217 Ww 29) To Oct. 2: 
4 N.Y. Artists. 

Ganso (125 E 57) Sept. 27-Oct. 16: 

Group. 


Cont. 


Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) 
Amer. Art; Sept. 28-Oct. 8: L. 
Blair. 

Grand Central Moderns a E 57) 
Sept. 20-Oct. 8: D. Lun 

Hartert (22 E 58) Sept.: ae & 
Fr. Ptgs. 

Heller (63 E 57) To Oct. 2: J. 
Schneider. 

Jackson (22 E 66) Sept. 21-Oct. 9: 
. James. 

James (70 E 12) To Sept. 25: 10 
Painters, 2 Photographers. 

Jackson (22 E 66) Sept. 21-Oct. 9: 
R. James. 

Janis (15 E 57) Sept. 
Galaxies by Kiesler. 

Karnig (1942 E 62) To Sept. 25: 
S. Lamm. 

Kennedy (785 Sth at 59) To Oct.: 
Early Automobile Posters; Audu- 
bon Birds; Historical Prints. 

Knoedler (14 E 57) Sept.: Selected 
Drawings-Watercolors. 

Kolean (42 W 57) Cont. Art. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 57) Mod. Ptgs. 

Kottler (108 E 57) Sept.: Group. 

Kraushaar (32 E 57) To Oct. 9: 
Amer. Artists. 


Lilliput (23142 Eliz.) “KA New Amer- 
ican Place.” 


27-Oct. 19: 


Loft (302 E 45) To Sept. 28: M. 
Stewart. 

Matisse (41 E. 57) Sept.: Mod. Fr. 
Ptgs. 

Matrix (26 St. Mark’s Pl.) Sept. 20- 
Oct. 9: Group. 


Mi Chou (320B W 81) To Sept. 26: 
Cont. Chinese. 


Midtown (17 E 57) Sept. 20-Oct. 9 
Art in Interiors. 


Milch (55 E 57) Amer. Ptgs. 


Morris (174 Waverly PI.), 
Cont. Amer. 


Myers (32 W 58) Sept.: Group. 
New Art Circle (41 E 57) Group. 
New (601 Mad. at 57) Sept.: Group. 


Sept.: 


Newhouse (15 E 57) Sept.: 18th C. 
Eng. & Fr. Ptgs. 
Newman (150 Lex. at 30) Early 


Amer. 
Newton (11 E 57) Old Masters. 
N.Y. Circ. Library of Ptgs. (640 

Mad.) To Oct 14: Younger Fr. 

Masters. 

Panoras (62 W. 56) To Sept. 25: 

Oil Group. 

Passedoit (121 E. 57) To Oct. 9: C. 

Sprinchorn, Drawings. 

Pen & Brush (16 E 10) Sept. 26-Oct. 

15: C. Whinston. 
Perdalma (110 E 57) Sept. 

8: Group. 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) Cont. Art. 
Perls (1016 Mad. at 78) Sept.: Mod. 

Fr. 

Portraits, Inc. (136 E 57) Cont. Por- 
traits. 

Rehn (683 Sth at 54) Sept.: 

Roko (51 Grnwch) Sept. 

14: Dan Samuels. 
Rosenberg (20 E 79) Sept.: A. Ratt- 

ner, K. Knaths, M. Hartley. 
Saidenberg (10 E 77) Oct. 

20: Paintings, 1900-1952. 
Salpeter (42 E 57) Cont. Ptgs. 
Schaefer (32 E 57) To Oct. 2: Ovi- 

ette. 

Schoneman (63 E 57) Fr. & Amer. 

Sculptors (141 W 53) Oct.: Draw- 
ings by Sculptors. 

Sculpture Center (167 E 69) Sept.: 

Group. 

Sosy (701 Lex. at 57) Sept.: 
rt. 


Seligmann (5 E 57) Sept.: Group. 
Serigraph (38 W 57) To Oct... 4: 
Japanese Printmakers. 

Tanager (90 E 10) Sept.: Group. 
The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) To Sept. 23: A. Hankins. 
Urban (19 E 76) To Oct. 3: R. Mal- 


lary. 

Valentin (32 E 57) Sept.: Cont. 
Ptgs. & Sculp. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 E 57) 
Fr. & Amer. 

Viviano (42 E 57) Mod. Ptgs. & 


Sculp. 

Walker (117 E 57) Oct.: 
Finds.” 

Wash. Sq. Sept. 10-Oct. 3: Outdoor 
Annual. 

Wellons (70 E 56) To Sept. 18: W. 
Cowing; Sept. 20-Oct. 2: P. A. 
Evans. 


20-Oct. 


Group. 
20-Oct. 


4-Nov. 


African 


“Collectors’ 








Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) Sept; 
Group. 

Willard (23 W 56) To Oct. 2: G: 

Wildenstein (19 E 64) Sept. 22-0 
2: Bedri Rahmi Eyuboglu. 

Wittenborn (38 E 57) To Oct. 2: 
Honegger-Lavater. 


NEWTOWN, CONN. 
Flagpole Gallery Sept.: 
Fiene. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Joslyn Museum To Nov. 28: “The 
Face of Our City.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy Oct. 9-Nov. 7: Cathering 
Grant Memorial. 

Galerie de Braux Cont. Fr. Ptgs, 

Hendler Sept.: Closed. 

Library Sept. 21-Oct. 8: - Traveling 
Art, Inc. 

Little Gallery Sept.: Phila. Artists 

Mack & Sons Sept.: Cont. Group. 
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Schurz Foundation To Oct. 1} 
Weols & Drwgs by Germa 
Sculptors. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Fine Arts Assoc. To Oct. 10: Muni 
cipal Collections. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute Sept.: Portrait 
Miniatures; Oct. 3-31: C. Le Clair, 


18: Designs 


Alliance; 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To Sept. 28: Art 
League Ann‘l; Sept. 29-Oct. 20; 
Art Association. j 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum Oct. 8-14: Younger Euro 
pean Painters. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum Sept. 27-Oct. 

For Fountains. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum Sept: E 
Thompson; L. Lefevre. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum __ Sept.: Art 
Drawings (Ames Coll.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Acquatic Park Sept. 22-26; Art Fes 
tival Annual. 

De Young Museum Sept.: Carl 
Bodmer. 

Gump’s Gallery To Sept. 30; K 
Bojesen. 

Museum Sept. 22-Oct. 10: Rental 
Gallery (Members); Sept. 30-Oct 
17: Watercolor Annual; Gio Ponti, 
Gyorgy Ke apes. 

Rotunda To Oct. 4: Group, oils; D. 
Tolerton, sculp; W. Dole, weols. 

Studio 44 Sept.: Cont. Ptgs. sculp. 

Porpoise Gallery Sept.: E. J. Wei 
dele. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum To Sept. 26: W. Stuempfig; 
C. Peake; To Oct. 3: Tamayo. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum Gallery To Sept. 30: “The 
Fiesta Show’ (Open-Door Ap 
nual.) 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Dusanne Gallery To Oct. 8: V. 
Patterson. 

Museum To Oct. 4: Per Krohgi 
Brian Connelly; Nuala. 

Seligman Gallery Cont. Ptgs. 

STONY BROOK, L. I. 

Suffolk Museum Sept.: W. M. De 
vis (1829-1920); C. H. 
(1842-1922). 

TORONTO, CANA™A 

Art Gallery To Oct.: Canadian & 
European Painting & Sculpture. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute To 
Oct. 2: Arthur B. Davies; 19th é 
20th C. Amer. & Europ. Ptgs é 
Sculp. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

National Gallery To Oct. 1: Ame 
Ptgs; 18th C. Prints; Amer. Prim 
itive Ptgs. 

Smithsonian To Sept. 23: Creative 
Arts by The Craftsmen; To Oc 

3: Jacob Pins. 

WESTPORT, CONN. 


Kipnis Gallery To Sept. 24: © 
rtlett; L. Randall. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Meltsner Gallery Sept.: Satiricd 


Ptgs. 
Sculpture Gallery Sept.: New Woo 
stock Sculptors. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Museum To Oct. 10: Mod. Germa 
Prints. 
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Syd Solomon Wiil Barnet 
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“Blue Moon,” a poetic, imaginative 
water color by internationally known 
faculty member Dong Kingman, hangs 
in The Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


DONG KINGMAN IS ONE OF THE 
DISTINGUISHED FINE ARTS 
PAINTERS WHO CONDUCT THE 


Famous Artists Fainting Course 


Now the deeper rewards of creative 
painting can be yours. 

Never before such an opportunity 
to study through the inspiring guid- 
ance of these giants in the Fine Arts 
field! Never before such a chance 
to learn—in your own home and at 
your leisure—the methods and tech- 
niques of successful painting. 

The Famous Artists Painting 
Course is a unique new development 
in home art study every serious ama- 
teur painter should know about. The 
coupon will bring you full details. 


Send For Free Booklet that 
describes this remarkable 
course in detail. Just mail 
the coupon below. 
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Femous Artists Painting Course 
Studio P-9K, Westport, Conn. 


booklet describing The Famous Artists Painting Course. 


Mr. 
EE 


. PLEASE PRINT 
Miss 


Address 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your free 


einen State 
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City Hall, Grand’ Place, Brussels. One of the finest 
examples of Gothic architecture in Europe. 


Castle at Walzin 


belgium 


.--only 14 hours from New York 
to the heart of Europe 
via SABENA 


After a smooth over-the-weather flight in a big SABENA 
Super DC-6, you land in Brussels ready for an unforget- 
table visit to fascinating Belgium. Here you'll find so 
many things to see and do! Art treasures of fabulous 
value, mediaeval castles intermingled with all that is 
modern...smart hotels and shops in the big cities... 
luxury resorts on the seacoast and in the Ardennes. 
Food unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 

Find out about SABENA’s liberal stopover plan ena- 
bling you to see many other cities, after your Belgian 
visit — one ticket all the way through. 


The Royal Sabena 


Roomiest, most luxurious first class transatlantic serv- 
ice. Full-reclining air sleeper lounge chairs. 


berths at slight extra cost. 
SABENA operates the world’s first and 


i only scheduled international 


HELICOPTER PASSENGER SERVICE 


connecting Brussels with: 

Antwerp and Liege in Belgium 

Bonn and Cologne in Germany 

Maastricht and Rotterdam in Holland 

Lille in France 

...downtown to downtown ve 
Through bookings from the U.S.A. to include helicopter 

service out of Brussels to any of these cities 


Spacious 
Finest service and cuisine. 


ICHIGAN 
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Gay seaside resorts dot the Belgian coast ; 


TOURIST SERVICE a la SABENA [ 


Thoroughly comfortable service on a more economi- 
cal basis. Reclining chairs, excellent meals. 


Send for booklets about Belgium. 


For reservations, and full information regarding 
SABENA Service, see your Travel Agent, or 


SABENA BELGIAN AIRLINES 


422 Madisdn Avenue, New York 17 


Chicago « Washington . San Francisco 


Los Angeles Detroit 


Dallas «6 Miami 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 








